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A PUNGENT SPEECH. 

In reporting the proceedings of the Convention of 
the New School General Assembly of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church at Buffalo, we (the N. O. Pkaipuxe) 
quoted some adroit resolutions introduced by the 
Rev. Mr. Ross, of Tennessee,, in retort or reply to 
certain resolutions instituting an investigation into 
the relations of Southern church members towards 
Slavery. On that occasion Mr. Ross delivered a 
speech, which we find reported in the New York 
1 Journal of Coqr.iei *• It earrwMhe yMf| backjite- 
..,.,1 the hypvoriiov of 

Abolitionism in such cutting terms that we must 
amuse and interest our readers by a few extracts. 
After presenting his counter resolutions, he pro- 


Mr. Moderator, I move this amendment in the 
best spirit. 1 desire to imitate the committee in 
their refinement and delicacy of distinction. 1 dis¬ 
avow all intention to be impertinently inquisitorial. 

1 iutend to bo inquisitorial, as the committee Bay 
they are—hut not impertinently so. No, sir; not 
at all; not at all (laughter). Well, sir, we of the 
South, who desire the removal of the evil of Slavery, 
and believe it will pass away in the developments of 
Providence, are grieved when we read your graphic, 
shuddering pictures of tho “ middle passage ”—tho 
slave ship, piling up her canvass, as the shot pours 
after her from English or American guns—see her 
again and again hurling hogshead after hogshead, 
filled with living slaves, into the deep, and thus 
lightened, escape. Sir, what horror to believe that 
clipper ship was built, by the hands of Northern, 
noisy, Abolition church members! [“Yes, T know 
some in New York and Boston, said one in the 
crowd, 1 ’] Again sir, when we walk along your 
Broadways, and see, as we do, the soft hands of your 
church members sending off to the South, not only 
clothing for the Blave, but manacles and whips, 
manufactured expressly for him—what must we 
think of your inconsistency of character 1 [True, 
true.] And what must we think of your self-right¬ 
eousness, when we know your church members order 
the, sale of slaves—-yes:— slaves such as St. Clair's— 
and under circumstances involving all the separa¬ 
tions and all the loathsome things yon so mournfully 
deplore. Your Mrs. Stowe says so, and it is so, 
without her testimony. I have read that splendid 
had hook. Splendid in its genius, over whioh I have 
wept, and laughed, and got mad [here some 
said, “ all at the same time 7 ”]—yes, all at the si 
time. Bad in its theology, bad in its morality, had 
in its temporary evil influence here in the North, 
England, and on the continent of Europe; bad, be¬ 
cause her isolated cruelties will be taken (whether 
so meant by her or not), an the general condition of 
Southern life—while her Shelbys, and St. Clares, 
and Evas, will be looked upon as angel visitors, lin¬ 
gering for a moment in that earthly hell. "" 
pression made by the hook is a falsehood. 

Sir, why do your Northern church members and 
philanthropists buy Southern products at all 1 You 
know that you are purchasing cotton, rice, sugar 
sprinkled with blood, literally, you say, lrom the 
lash of the driver! Why do you buy'? What’s 
the difference between my filching this blood-stained 
coHon from tho outraged negro, and you standin 
by, taking it from me 1 What’s the difference 
Yon yourselves say, in your abstractions, there is i 
difference. And yet you daily stain your hands 
this horrid traffic. You hate the traitor, but yi 
love the treason. Your ladies, too, O, how they shun 
the slave owner, at a distance, in the abstract. 
But, alas! when they see him in the concrete -when 
they see the slave owner himself standing before 
them—not the brutal driver, hut the splendid gen¬ 
tleman, with his unmistakeable grace of carriage and 
ease of mariners— why, io! behold the lady says : 

“ O, fie on your Slavery—what a wretch you arc! 
But, indeed, sir, I love your sugar : and truly, truly, 
sir, wretch as you are, I love you too.” Your gen¬ 
tlemen talk just the same way when they behold 
our matchless women. And well for us all it is that 
your good taste and hearts can thus appreciate 
genins, and accomplishments, and fascinations, and 
loveliness, and sugar, and cotton. Why, sir, 1 hear 
this morning from one pastor only, of two or three 
of his members thus intermarried in the South. 
May I thus give the njildest rebuke to your incon¬ 
sistency of conduct 1 [Much good natured excite¬ 
ment.] 

Sir, may we know who are the descendants of the 
New England kidnappers. What is their wealth 7 
Why, here you are, all around me. You, gentlemen, 
made the best of that bargain. And you have kept 
every dollar of your money from the charity of 
emancipating the slave. You have left uS, unaided, 
to give millions. Will you now come to our help 1 
Will you give dollar for dollar to equalize onr loss 1 
[Here many voices cried out, “ Yes, yes, we will.”] 
Yes, yea! Then pour out your millions. Good. 

I may thank you personally. , My own emancipated 
slaves would to-day be worth greatly more than 
$20,000. Will yon give me back $10,000 7 Good. 

I rocommem] to you, sirs, to find out your advo¬ 
cates of murder—yonr owners of stock in under¬ 
ground railroads—your Sabbath-broakors for money. 

1 particularly urge you to find Legree, who whipped 
Unele Tom to death. He is a Northern gentleman, 
although having a somewhat Southern name. Now, 
sir, you know the Assembly was embarrased all yes¬ 
terday by the inquiry how the Northern churches 
may find their absent members, and what to do 
with them. Here then, sir, is a chance for you. 
Send a committee up Red River. You may find 
Legree to be a Garrison, Phillips, Smith, or runaway 
husband ,lrom some Abby Kelly. [Here Rev. Mr. 
Smith protested against Legree being proved to be a 
Smith—Great laughter.] 1 move that you bring 
him back to leoture on tne cuteness there is in leav¬ 
ing a Northern church, going South* changing his 
name, buying slaves, and calculating without guess¬ 
ing what the profit is of kilims a nearo with inhu¬ 
man labour abc— 
kindness. 

I have little to say of spirit rappevs, women’s 
rights conventionists, Bloomers, cruel husbands or 
hen-pecked.’ But if we may believe your own 
serious as well as caricature writers, you have things 
up here, of which we, down South, know very little 
indeed. Sir, we have no young Bloomers, with hat 
to one side, cigar in mouth, and cane tapping the 
boot, striding up to mincing young gentleman',.with 
long curls, attenuated waist, and soft velvet face • 
the boylady to say, “ May I see you home, sir 1 ”— 
and the ladyboy to reply, “ I thank ye—no—Pa will 
send the carriage.” Sir, wo of tho South don’t 
understand your Women’s Rights Conventions.— 
Women have their wrongs. “ The song of the shirt ” 
—Charlotte Elizabeth—many, many laws tell her 
wrongs. But your Convention ladies despise the 
Bible. Yes, sir—and we of the South n( 

them, and for yon. When women despi 
what next 7 Paris—then the city of the Great Salt 
Lake —then Sodom, before and after tho Dead Sea. 
O, sir, if Slavery tends in any way to give the honour 
of chivalry to Southern young gentlemen towards 
ladies, and the equisite delicacy and heavenly inte¬ 
grity and love to Southern maid and matron, it has 

then a glorious blessing with its curse. 

Sir, your inquisitorial committee and the North, 
so far as represented by them (a small fraction I 
know), have, 1 take it, caught a Tartar this time. 
Boys say with ns, and everywhere 1 reckon—“ You 
worry my dog, and I’ll worry your cat.” Sir, it is 
just simply a fixed fact—the South will not submit 
to these questions. No, not for an instant. We will 
not permit you to approach us at all 
morbidly sensitive, you have made us bo. But, you 
are directly and grossly violating the constitution of 


In our young days, “ when George the Third was 
kiug, ,r we remember hearing of a cobbler who boast¬ 
ed that his majesty had spoken to him. “And 
what did he say to you 7 ’’was the natural query. 
“ Ho bid me get out of the way,” proudly replied the 
cobbler. In like manner we may exalt onr horn, 
inasmuch as- we learn that Frederick Douglass has 
noticed Ob* IS hHP*papis>v fuv «U fir?b U»i«, id the 
eighth revolving moon .of our editorial existence—' 
and in a style not a whit more complimentary 
than that With which the buried majesty of Eng¬ 
land honoured the humble disciple of Saint Cris¬ 
pin. The “ great Rochester Anti-Slavery lion ” 
(to borrow the metaphor applied by a friend of 
—" many years since to George Thompson) comes 
roaring at us terribly, lashing his tail, and talking 
of clubs and whips in a way that would make us 
tremble, and' rub our shoulders, and take every 
ascertain that we have any whole bones 
■left—had we penned an article that offended him, in 
which some hints were offered to Mrs. Stowe on the 
best appropriation of the money placed at her dis¬ 
posal for the benefit of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

As the funds of the American Abolitionists, in 
proportion to the vastness of the work that lies be¬ 
fore them, are much smaller than those of any other 
philanthropic enterprise in the United States, it does 
not seem to us so unreasonable to suggest that the 
money confided to Mrs. Stowe be expended for 
strictly Anti-flavery purposes. The Anti-Slavery 
enterprise was not undertaken for the purpose of 
feeding, Clothing, or educating the free coloured 
people; nor for the purchase and liberation of indi¬ 
vidual slaves, or the relief of isolated cases of suffer- 
promote the escape of fugitives, or to found 
industrial institutions in Canada, or to forward 
ligration to the West Indies or anywhere else. 


member, minister, church, Presbytery, against all ] 
this impertinently inquisitorial action. Have you a 
prosecutor, with his definite charges and witnesses 7 
Have you a request from the South that you send a 
committee to inquire into slanders 1 No. Then 
hands off. As gentleman you may ask us these ques¬ 
tions—we will answer you. But ecclesiastically you 
cannot speak in this matter. You have ho power to 
i as yon propose. 


Selections. 


[Prom the (London) Anti-Slavery Reporter.] 

Since our last we have been favoured with copies 


done aswell. It does not follow, because every body | MRS- H. B. STO WE. 

has not vast possessions and a heart to distribute 
them, that they cannot do as much for the slave in 
some other way. One brings a ready pen, a second 
his eloquence, a third the sinews of war, a fourth 
wisdom in counsel, a fifth his hopeful courage, a 
sixth his cheering sympathy. None of these would 
be sufficient without the rest, Mi*. Smith possesses 
them all in an eminent degree: yet he might have 
written the article “ On the Establishment of Schools 
for Coloured Children as an Anti-Slavery instru¬ 
mentality,” which was published in the Advocate Tor -... 

May—and a very good article it was—without any I of‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
reasonable impeachment of his wisdom or benevo- 


Mr. Douglass is unjust to the Americans in his 
comparison between their disposition to give and that 
of the British people. According to their ability 
there is no nation more open-handed. If the English¬ 
man gives pounds while the American gives dollars, 
it is merely because bis standard of value is differ¬ 
ent. Wherever money is readily amassed, as in 
England and the United States, it will, as a general 
rule. be. freely spent. The most eminent instances 
of English munificence have been fully equalled, in 
proportion to their means, by Arthur Tappan, Gerrit 
Smith, Francis Jackson, Wendell Phillips, and.other 
Abolitionists. The money collected in pence o t 
pounds, and entrusted to Mrs. Stowe, was insignifi¬ 
cant as a test of national open-handedness, when 
compared with the sums that have been poured into 
the Anti-Slavery treasury from time to time for the 
last twenty years in the United Staffes It was,, how¬ 
ever, not‘intended as a great national effort, but 
merely as a simple token of sympathy and respect to 
the gifted authoress. In our opinion, the nobler 
qualities of the soul have never been more largely 
displayed in any nation, than by that portion of the 
American people called Abolitionists-—cine of the 
most devoted and most gifted of whom has just come 
in for the weight of Mr. Douglass’s dub, and the 
terrible flourish of his whip.— London Anti-Slavery. 
Advocate. 


„„ is of killing a negro with inhu- 
3 the gain of treating him with 


All these objects might he attempted, at a cost far 
beyond the entire funds of the Abolitionists; and 
still, if no more, were attempted, but little would be 
done to undermine that corrupt public sentiment 
Which supports Slavery. 

Mr. Douglass tells us he has been “thundering 
these twelve years against Slavery, and still there 
are three, millions of slaves in the United States. 
We thought that in view of the tremendous oppo¬ 
sition and powerful interests arrayed against them, 
the Abolitionists rejoiced that their “ thunder ” had 
done so much. Rome was not built, nor will Slavery 
be, overthrown, in a day. In such an enterprise 
many will fall in the breach, and the very ablest 
man may feel thankful if he has been made instru¬ 
mental in ever so slight a degree in promoting the 
Abolition of, Slavery. 

He wishes to know whether the coloured people 
re to wait till Slavery is abolished before they 
make any attempt to have their children educated. 
By no means. Notwithstanding all their disadvan¬ 
tages, there is still spirit and enterprise enough left 
among multitudes of the free coloured people tc 
maintain their own churches and pay their own 
; and wo do not see why they cannot sup- 
ir 'Ofprn -ach-oole, with wbaiovef « 
they can get from their white friends. We rejoice 
in every thing that is done to help them, provided the 
funds for the promotion of the Anti-Slavery cause be 
not diverted to the benefit of those who have gained" 
the priceless treasure of liberty. This would be like 
appropriating the funds of an hospital for the sick, 
to establish and support a gymnasium for the benefit 
of the healthy. 

Mr. Douglass is sure the obnoxious remarks were 
not penned by a coloured Abolitionist, hut by some 
one who lives at ease, and whose own children’s' 
education is carefully looked after—-and here he has 
eviheed his wonted sagacity. They were communi¬ 
cated by ooo who has been much longer connected 
with the Anti-Slavery cause than himself; whose 
services to it have been far greater than his own; 
and who has sacrificed more to its promotion than he 
has ever done dr is likely to do. If such a one re¬ 
spectfully suggests to Mrs. Stowe (who has entered 
but lately into the field of Anti-Slavery labour) that 
Anti-Slavery money had better be solely appro¬ 
priated to Anti-Slavery purposes, since all that 
comes from every source for this object is far less 
than the occasions demand; it is absurd to impute 
“mock philanthropy” and “ sham Christianity ” as 
the motives. The promoter of Coloured Schools, the 
member of the Vigilance Committee, and the Abo¬ 
litionist eaeh puts in his claim. The claim will be 
influenced not by the colour of the applicant, hut by 
his sense of the relative importance:,ipf the object he . 
has in view. The beggar looks upon his daily dolei 
as more important, as truer charity, than any plans 
for the removal of the causes of pauperism. The 
slave feels more overflowing gratitude to the man 
who pays down the money for his liberation, than 
for all the Abolitionists who are labouring to uproot 
the system that makes chattels of him and of mil¬ 
lions of his race. This is all quite natural; bnt we 
wonder that Frederick Douglass should so readily 
fall into the views of a writer in the Troy Family 
Journal , quoted in the very copy of his paper on 
which we are now commenting, who recommends 
him to “ renounce his evil ways, and worse associates, 
his impossible schemes and unchristian warfare,” 
and, “like the judicious Roberts,” to “stand forth a 
sober advocate of reforms approved by the great ma¬ 
jority of his countrymen”—by which wo understand 
' that, eschewing Abolition and Abolitionists, he should 
devote himself to the establishment of coloured 
schools, domestic missions, and the efforts of the 
Colonization Society. 

It appears to us that Mr. Douglass labours under 
a very erroneous idea of the amount of money or - 
fided to Mrs. Stowe. In Great Britain. Unless 
are greatly mistaken, this will not' Be lOtmU to 
ceedl 20,000 dollars from the three kingdomsp,and 
of these upwards of 5000 are from Scotland, the 
poorest and least populous of the three. Now, this 
sum would go a short way iff the maintenance of 
Anti-Slavery agents, tho support of Anti-Slavery 
papers, or the distribution of Anti-Slavery tracts or 
other publications. It would scarcely purchase 
twenty healthy slaves,.or support any great number 
of coloured schools, or industrial coloured settle¬ 
ments. The existence of Slavery in the South is the 
cause of the sufferings of the free coloured people at 
the North; and so long as Slavery remains in her 
pride of place, it will be difficult to Bo muoh to ele- 
ivate or educate them. It is perfectly right that Mr. 
Douglass should freely comment on any views he 
thinks wrong, but it is odd that the editor of an 
Anti-Slavery paper, who iB also an eminont Anti- 
Slavery orator, should designate as “ arrant nonsense, 
mock philantrophy, sham Christianity, and empty 
headed philosophy,” a suggestion that money de¬ 
signed to promote the Abolition of Slavery should be 
devoted really to that object. It is absurd that such 
slight provocation should suffice to make him talk 
like an ogre of “ wielding his whip,” making us “ feel 
tho weight of his club,” and other savage flowers of 
rhetoric. People who attribute such odious dispo- 1 
sitions to their friends, without very substantial 
reasons for doing so, should avoid excitement and 
look to the state of their general health as promptly 
possible- . 

Mr. Douglass speaks with warm affection and 
veneration of Mr. Gerrit Smith, and is sure he never 
penned the offensive article. It is quite true, he 
never did. No friend to the slave or coloured free-1 
man can weary of the praise of Mr. Smith’s coura¬ 
geous, munificent, noble character. But he has had 
the opportunity of conferring substantial benefits on 
individuals in a thousand ways, that people of more 


RANTOUL* 

■’ BY JOUNfr. MUItTIEE. 

One clay along the electric wife 
His manly word for Freedom sped; 

VYe came next morn; that tongue of fire 
Said only, “ He-Vlm spake is dead! ” jj 

Dead ! while his voice was living yet, 

In echoes l-ouhd the pillarSd dome; 

Dead! while' his blotted page lay wet 

" .* “‘e and loves of home 


With themes of st 


of an address to Mrs. Stowe from tho Committee of 
the Glasgow Female Anti-Slavery Society, and with 
Mrs. Stowe’s reply. They will be read with much 
interest, and we have great pleasure in inserting 
them. A notice of this Socioty appeared in the May 
number.of the Reporter. . 

Address'fcom the Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti- 
Slayery Society to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Authoress 
of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Dear Madam— We beg leave to welcome you to 
Scotland, and to express to you our wishes that your 
visit to Britain may afford you much pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

We offer you our grateful and cordial thanks for the 
production of Unde Tom's Cabin ; a work which will 
ever endear you to every friend of liberty, which has 
exerted,and we believe will continue to exert, a pow¬ 
erful influence throughout the world, in hastening the 
abolil.ioffof Slavery, especially of Slavery in the South¬ 
ern States of America; where three millions of our 
’feUsrit. cieatures, men, women and children, are held 
inffij iSits tide .-.bondage, by those y-ii.-- are not iiuly of 
the same lineage with'ourselves, and who in their most 
solemn public documents declare that all are entitled 
to liberty, but held by those who are professors ol 
Christianity, which proclaims that one of its great ob¬ 
jects is to give liberty to the captive, and to let the 
oppressed go free. 

Onr Society was formed in 1841, and was by its con¬ 
stitution based on the principle of uniting all in Anti- 
Slavery effort, irrespective of political or. religious 
opinions; our main object was to co-operate with and 


rowning grace of time; 
of life’s zenith horn-! 


Dead ! K.__.--_ v 

That triumph of life’s zenith hour ! 

Dead! while we watched his manhood’s prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower! 

Dead lfhesogreat.and strong and wise,, 

While the mean thousands yet drew breath: j 
,-How deepened, through that dead surprise, 

The mystery and the awe of death! 

From the high place, whereon our votes 
•Had borne him, clear, calm, earnest, fell 
, His first words, like the prelude’notes 
Of some great anthem yet to swell. 

. We seemed to see our flag unfurled. 

Our champion waiting in his place 
For thelast battle of the world, 

The Armageddon of the face. 


Through him we hoped i 
Which wins the freedi_ 
And lift, for human right, 
Which dropped from TT 


—id walked with, Pym and Vane apart; 

O t'’ , Fj-eedom’smaMhm^OTiw§! , iT^rf,. 

He knew the paths the Worthies held, 

Where England’s best and wisest trod; ■ 
And,'lingering, drank the springs that welled 
Beneath the tonch of Milton’s rod. 


Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew ' 

And owned tho higher ends of Law; 

Still rose majestic on his view, .rtf: 

The awful Shape the schoolman saw. 

Her home the heart of God; her voice .. 

The choral harmonies whereby 
The stars, through all their spheres, rejoice. 
The rhythmic rule of earth and sky 1 

We saw hisigrbat powers misapplied 
To pool-ambitions; yet; through all, 

We saw him take the weaker side, 

And right the wronged and free the thrall. 

Now, looking pfqr the frozen North 
Fororie like him in word and act, 

To call her old, free spirit forth, 

And give her faith the life of fact— 

To break her party bonds of shame, 

And labour with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 
Of. Liberty the synonym— 


:k the strong, the wise, the brave, 

• And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave 1 

i ..-There, wherdhis breezy hills of home 
Look ont upon his sail-white seas. 

The sounds of winds and Waters come, 

And shape tlpamselves.to words like these: 

“ Why, murmuring, mourn that he, whose pow 
•Was lent to, Party over long, 

Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He set his foot on Party wrong '! 

i “ The human life that closed so well, 

No lapse of folly now can stain; 

The lips whence Freedom’s protest-fell, 

No meaner thought can now profane. 


aid the American Anti-Slavery Society, by contribu¬ 
tions to the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, held 
Boston. We have since that time annually done 
and have the pleasure of knowing that our contribu¬ 
tions, with those from kindred societies in Britain and 
Ireland, have proved serviceable to our American 
friends, and to the Abolition cause. 

Knowing the American Anti-Slavery Society 
sist of many of the earliest, most earnest, and talented 
Abolitionists, and that it has faithfully adhered to the 
broad and catholic basis of its constitution; and be¬ 
lieving it- to be the most powerful public instrumen¬ 
tality to arouse and change public opinion in America, 
we consider it fo be our privilege and our duty to con¬ 
tinue our relations with them. 

We will continue to aid, as we have hitherto done, 
other branches of the cause as occasions arise, and at 
the same time endeavour to keep up in this country a 
healthy state of public opinion, on tlie great question 
of universal emancipation. 

We present pur best wishes for your welfare, and 
priy that you may be long spared to give that power¬ 
ful «id to the Abolition cause by which you have 
already been so greatly distinguished. 

” r are, dear Madam, 

Yours respectfully and faithfully, 

For the Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti-Slavery 

a “'* w ' £si2£a^«r“«- 

Glasgow, 14th April, 1853. 

To this address Mrs. Stowe returned the following 
reply: 

Glasgow, April 17, 1853 

To the Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

I have read with satisfaction the address handed 
and desire to express to you my thanks for the many 
kind expressions it contains, and for the sympathy 
which it breathes for the great cause in which my 
labours are engaged. Deeply do I regret that my pre¬ 
sent feeble state of health has prevented me from a 
personal interview with you. But I have felt that if I 
would prolong my days of usefulness, and accomplish 
the good I might, it must be by careful husbanding of 
the little strength left me, especially in this crisis of 
great excitement and emotion. Although I do not, in 
some important respects, agree in opinion and practice 


Is wasted here; 
To Freedom and t 
By following wh 


him your debt, 

:re he led the way 1 ” 


* No more fitting inscription could be placed on the tomb¬ 
stone of Robert Rantonl. than this:: “He died at his post in 
Congress, and his. last words were a protest in the name o 
Democracy against the Fugitive.SlaveLaw .”—National Era 

Professor W. G. AlleR. — After the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, held in Exeter-hall last month, we were in¬ 
troduced on the platform to Professor W. G. Allen 
of Magrawville College, New York, and to his young 
wife, who were obliged to fly from the land of liberty 
for having got married. In the United States, there 
being no distinction of acknowledged rank among 
the whites, the full tide of public opinion surges 
with tremendous force against all who oppose it; and 
the influence of early education is such, that the 
marriage of a coloured man with a white woman is 
looked upon as an unpardonable sin. Professor Allen 
is a gentleman of colour, not unlike in complexion to 
our friend W. VV. Brown. He has a pleasing, in¬ 
telligent countenance, and, from the literary position 
ho has held, is,,we doubt not, a person of considerable 
attainments. Mrs. Allen is a white lady. There-] 
fore, Brother Jonathan was affronted beyond measure, 
and the young couple were compelled to fly from un¬ 
der the shadow of the Stripes and Stars. They must 
;ry to keep the wolf from the door. With this 
Professor Allen means to resume -his oceupa- 


that if they be breathed from the pulpits of America, 
as you have recorded them in your immortal work, the 
Christian ladies of your country will put on their 
strength and urge upon your senators to remove this 
foul blot from your statute book. The ardent piety of 
Uncle Tom, which sustained him amidst so many re¬ 
verses and sufferings; the ethereal spirit of little .Baa, 
whose loving exhortations melted, an untutored Topsy, 
and caused the long-cherished prejudices and stiffened 
habits of Miss Ophelia to soften into tenderness and 
affeotion for the poor outcasts, will do mores^ destroy 
the system of Slavery than unsanotifled learning or 
violent vituperation. While, therefore, we admire be¬ 
yond our power to desoribe the splendid genius and 
literary merit displayed in every page of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and its no less important companion, The Key, 
we are convinced that the religious tone, the scriptural 
arguments, and the loving pleas for the oppressed, 
which, like veins of precious ore, run through those 
hooks, have been the chief charms to every Christian 
mind, and the most powerful weapons against American 
Slavery. 

Go on, dear Madam, in your illustrious career. Un¬ 
awed byjhe frowns 'of callous slaveholders, or inte¬ 
rested slav,'dealers)*or tim'e-serving professors. Ply 
yonr pen again and again in the causCtof God and hu¬ 
manity. You live in a right time—'the, pt®lic mind is 
■pre'parSii'by Provfffettoc for year exert ions, God has 
given you a tender heart, as well as a mighty mind, to’ 
attack this giant evil. Above 3)000,000 of your race, 
whose only crime is to have African blood in their 
veins, in an imploring attitude ask you still to be their 
friend, and help to free them from their oppressors. 

we are sure, listen to their cry. We promise 
_ petitions, feeble as they are, at God’s throne, 

that His Spirit may indite a good matter in your heart, 
and give you vigour of body to execute your noble de¬ 
sign, and when it shall please your God and Saviour, 
to whom you now give the glory of all the talents He 
has bestowed upon you, to call you to sit on a throne 
which He has prepared, and to wear a orown which His 
own blood has purchased for your glory and renown, 
it will be no grief of heart to you to be welcomed by 
many thousands of emancipated negroes, whom your 
exertions have contributed to make ransomed heirs of | 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 

As a testimony of our affectionate interest in your 
person and family, and our appreciation of the services 
you have rendered to the abolition of Slavery, we beg 
your acceptance of a silver ink-stand. 

The female figure is intended to represent yourself 
presenting the precious 1 Book of God to a fettered slave. 
In a devotional attitude, he blesses his Heavenly Father 
for the gift, and asks that ho may use the freedom 
which he anticipates aright; while a third figure, ii 
Stooping posture, is breaking off his fetters, and i 
loosing his bands. 

The design is by one of our eminent artists, and the 
execution by Burnnrd and Sons, who, by their skill, 
have contributed to improve taste in useful .and orna¬ 
mental workmanship. May it remind you of the gra¬ 
titude of your sisters in England for your past services. 
May you be spared to a distant age to employ it in the 
cause of humanity and religion; and after you have 
served your generation, and by the will of God are 
fallen asloep, may your children continue to use it for 
the same high and holy purposes, and prove themselves 
a family whioh the Lord hath blessed. 

The perusal of this excellent address was often 
interrupted by the hearty cheers of the audience. 
The magnifioent ink-stand was then presented, and 
exhibited, and was much admired for its appropriate 
design and beautiful workmanship. 

The Rev. Charles; Beecher read the following 
reply from Mrs. Stowe : 

I desire to present my thanks to the ladies of Surrey 
Chapel for this beautiful and durable token of their 
affectionate regard for myself, and still more, of their 
interest in the sacred cause of humanity, and of the 
best interests of my own country. 

I may take this opportunity to say that I do believe 
that thousands of hearts in my own country feel that 
same generous sympathy with this cause which the 


thanks to the Earl of Shaftesbury for presiding, and 
to the noble personages and others present, for their 
attendance and assistance in the work of emanci¬ 
pating the slaves. The resolution was seconded by 
Joseph Payne, Esq., and the Rev. S. R. Ward having 
addressed a few words to the meeting, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury returned thanks, and the proceedings 
terminated by the singing of the Doxology. 


with that branch o‘f the Anti-Slavery party to which I people° f England'so‘freely express. But an unnatural 
you adhere, still I deeply sympathize with the laudable | combination of circumstances, for the present, keeps 


the Presbyterian Church. The hook forbids yon to limited means could not attempt. He has enjoyed 
put such questions. The hook forbids you to begin in an eminent degree what no one has better de- 
diseipline. The hook forbids your sending this Com- served, “ the luxury of doing good.’! Still, there are 
mittee to help common fame hear testimony against many labourers in the Anti-Slavery cause who, in 
us. The book guards the honour of our humblest [their measures and according to : their gilts, have 


_of lecturing as soon as the season comes round. 

American Slavery and the Colourphobia will be 
among his subjects, and we hope he may repeat his 
lectures on the “Origin, History, Literature, and 
Probable Destiny of the African or Coloured Race,” 
which have been well received in the United States, 
and will probably be found just as interesting here. 
Wo welcome all refugees from foreign tyrannies, 
when, like Professor Allen, they are industrious and 
self-reliant, asking only for a clear stage, and begging j 
: fob no special favour.—' Loihdon Anti-Slavery Advocate. '< 


10BS, and hiuhlv npnrcciate too impor- 
ant services they have rendered in the cause of eman- 
ipatiou. It seeuis to me that tho friends or this great 
I enterprise, avoiding all causes of irritation or dispute, 
and agreeing to differ on points where they cannot see 
alike, and preserving each its own separate organiza¬ 
tion, should mutually strive to do all they can for the 
common work, assisting each other whenever opportu¬ 
nity offers, hindering each other never—and maintain¬ 
ing a twofold organization, simply as a means of pre¬ 
venting collision of opposite views. Such are the ideas 
which I have expressed to my respected friend, Mr. 
Garrison; for whom, notwithstanding on many points 
1 find myself unable to agree witli him, I feel a very 
sincere friendship and respect. 

In this country, I am well aware you possess the 
power to do mueh for this sacred cause. Deeply would 
“ be deplored should anything occur to discourage you, 

• turn you aside from that work; nor ought any to 
withhold from you the just tribute of honour and admi¬ 
ration, which disinterested devotion and genuine phi¬ 
lanthropy ever merit. Wishing you every blessing, 
and an increasing measure of usefulness, and com¬ 
mending you to Him who came to open the prison-door 
and let the captive go free, 

I remain, sineerely, your friend, 

Mary Welsh, H. B. Stowe. 

Eliza Anderson, 

For the Committee of the Glasgow Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

On Thursday, May 26, an interesting meeting 
was held at Surrey Chapel School-room, convened 
by the ladios of Surrey Chapel, to present Mrs. 
Stowe with a testimonial, for her zeal and devoted- 
)S8 on behalf of the slaves of the United States. 
Among tho company present were the Duchess of 
Argyll, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Frederick 
Leveson Gower, Thomas Barnes, Esq., M.P., Joseph 
Tritton, Fsq., J. A’Beckett, Esq., W. D. Child, Esq., 
W. Flanders, Esq., Godfrey Saunders, Esq., C. Burls, 
Esq., the Rev. C. Beecher, Rev. Thomas Binney, 
Rev. S. R. Ward, Rev. Baldwin Brown, Miss Green¬ 
field the “Black Swan,” and a large number of 
ladies. 

After the company had partaken of refreshment 
... the library, they entered the large school-room, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, haring been voted into 
the! chair, Opened the business of the evening in an 
eloquent address, the company having previously 
sung the 72d Psalm. The Rev. J. Sherman then 
read the following ’address from the ladies of his 
chapel to Mrs. Stowe : 

TO MRS. H. B. STOWE. 

Dear Madam— With great satisfaction and delight, 
the ladies of Surrey Chapel welcome the writer of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin to their country and to their pas-j 

- „_ hou ! e ;.- .. _ __ east sennmenls'you have so 

courageously and faithfully circulated in that work 
accord with the declarations and requirements ot Holy 
Scripture, and have found a< cordial response in the 
hearts of the Christians of England. 

Sensible of the wrongs whi.ch .Slavery inflicts on all 
its victims, we ca.nnot forget that woman suffers from 
those wrongs most severely. The delicacy of her frame, 
and the maternal trials to which she is subjected in the 
rearing of a family, even under happier circumstances, 
render her an object of sympathy and interest. But 
Slavery makes her a victim to passion, seeks to blunt 
her maternal instinct, deprives her of right to the child 
she has borne and nursed, separates her from her 
natural and loved protector, and inflicts on her weaker 
person the most cruel and unmerited punishment. 
Against such treatment by any ruffian we should have 
a right to enter our protest, and to seek the protection 
of law from his brutality. But our poor sisters in 
Slavery, who have equal natural rights with ourselves, 
are placed in their degraded and suffering state by 
law, by law denied instruction, by law their husbands 
and children are torn from their embrace, or they from 
both, and by law forbidden to elevate their intellect, 
improve their social condition, or seek in God’s way the 
salvation of their immortal souls. Our hearts bleed on 
their behalf, and, if we knew how, fain would we help 
to release them from their sad bondage. 

It is not a little gratifying to us to recollect that 
honoured female in the Society of Friends was the first 
to propose immediate abolition as the proper remedy 
for'the wrongs inflicted on slaves then held by England 
in her colonies. In this sentiment we heartily concur 
with respect to the slaves in America. Whatever moral 
and subordinate means we may employ to render slave 
produce less saleable in our markets, both by disuse of j 
the articles and encouragement of free labour, we avow 
it as our unshaken conviction, that every woman, 
whether black as the tents of Kedar or fair as the cur¬ 
tains of Solomon, is entitled to the unconditional free¬ 
dom which God has bestowed upon her. 

We thank you, dear Madam, for aiming to rouse thi 
.ministers and churches of America to action on behalf 


back the utterance of this feeling. 

But I um fully perBuudeil that it is yqt to bo made 
manifest in America, and that tho great moral victory, 
which has been so happily gained in England, is to be 
repeated in the United States. I am the more encour¬ 
aged to hope this—that I see how God is pouring ip to 
the hearts of English Christians such a spirit of prayer 
for this event. It is true that the prison of the slave is 
very strong and high, firmly bolted, and terribly 
guarded; but we read in the New Testament of a 
disciple who lay sleeping in prison, between two 
diers, bound with two chains, and that prayer 
made for him without ceasing day and night by the 
Church, and that the angel of the Lord descended, and 
smote off the chains, opened the prison doors, and led 
forth the captive. The spjrit of prayer is God’s fore¬ 
runner ; it is the shadow cast forward by the bright- 
of His rising—where it becomes fervent and uni¬ 
versal, we know that His day is near. Pray, therefore, 
for prayer is the parent of effort; it is impossible to 
pray fervently without action. 

For me, I shall long cherish with deep interest this 
memorial of yoiir kindness. I may truly say I need no 
memi rial to remind me of the sufferings and sorrows of 
bonds, especially the sorrows of enslaved and 
suffering woman. 

who searches all hearts knows that I have oftener 
need to forget than to remember those bitter wrongs, 
those deadly agonies, of which I have seen and known 
too much for. my own peace. 

May God, in his mercy, grant that the day of deliver- 
ice may come, and come speedily. 

Mr. Beecher then addressed tho company in ap 
admirably pertinent speech, which we regret our' 
limited space precludes us from introducing. 

Miss Greenfield (called the Black Swan) 
melody to the words “Weep not for Eva,’ 
which Mr. Sherman asked Mrs. Stowe to receive a 
deputation of children, who were anxious to say a 
few words to her about the black children sold into 
Slavery. Mrs. Stowe having assented, _ 
of beautifully-dressed children, of the ages of five to 
nine, formed at the end of the room, and walked up 
the aisle — the foremost bearing the Standard of 
England, and the last the Union Jack;—to the plat¬ 
form, where Mrs. Stowe was seated. Master Gibs 
then read the following address : 

Dear Mrs. Stowe —We little children, who love 
Eva, and pray to God to be made like her, beg you to 
accept this Golden Pen as a proof of our affection for 
you, and of our thanks to the Saviour who enabled you 
‘ i write such a beautiful history of so sweet a child. 

We reoollect you have told us, in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, that there are many thousands of poor coloured 
children like Topsy, who are slaves! Forbidden by 
wicked American laws to be educated, they cannot, 
m & i- ft S^fr ^frsouTsT Sometimes they are taken away 
from their homes, and separated from their dear pa¬ 
rents, and brothers and sisters, never to see them 
again. We remember, too, that we are taught useful 
knowledge to fit us fffr life, and, above all, to worship 
God and love Jesus Christ, and we pity and pray for 
the poor children who are not allowed to have such 
privileges. We think how much we should weep if 
wicked men were to take ub away from our sweet 
homes, and our dear parents and kind brothers and 
sisters, and sell us to strangers, as Mr. Haley took 
away Uncle Tom from his weeping wife and children. 
Therefore, dear Mrs. Stowe, with this golden pen, 
rite more pretty books about the poor slave children 
_i America; tell your President and senators, and 
slaveholders, that to black children as well as to white, 
God has given liberty to leant the blessed Bible, and 
live with their fathers and mothers, and they have 
„j right to rob them of it. And we will pray for God 
to help you, dear Mrs Stowe, till every black child is 
as free as we are, and as happy. 

The impression produced by this scene and ad¬ 
dress was very thrilling, and evidently much affected 
Mrs. Stowe. With great feeling, she thus addressed 
them : 

Dear children, I thank you for this pen. I think 
a very beautiful one; and now I will tell you what I 
mean to do with it. It sometimes happens that God 
gives me the great happiness of purchasing some poor 
slave, and giving him his freedom. Several 
has permitted —**■*'*“ T 


THE SILENT MEN. 

Though there is wisdom in silence sometimes, 
under certain circumstances there is criminality too. 
There are causes in which it becomes a question 
whether a man can maintain silence and remain ho¬ 
nest. To wit, an individual, cognizant of the exist¬ 
ence of a great wrong somewhere, involving the in¬ 
terests, the natural rights, the liberty, the life of an 
innocent fellow-creature, and whose outspoken testi¬ 
mony against it would terminate that wrong, may 
possibly reconcile his conscience to silence on the 
subject. Such a creature we do not envy. His 
name would he held in execration by every right- 
minded, upright man ; especially if he made an os¬ 
tentatious profession of religious feeling, and of being 
guided by Christian principles; audio proportion to 
the number of viotims whom his silence should bo 
the means of injuring thus vitally, would be the 
severity of the condemnation he would receive. But 
if this holds good in the case of an individual, it is 
equally true of any body or association of men. Let 
us take the question of Slavery. No fouler national 
wrong exists; no national sin is more crying before 
God. Who so fitting to denounce it as those who 
make religion a calling, and who, professing to teach 
others the ways of holiness and virtue, thereby 
tacitly set up a claim for the possession of a higher 
degree of righteousness in their own persons l— 
Yet what is the position of the larger portion 
of the ministers of the American churches in re¬ 
spect of this immense wickedness ?• They either 
uphold the institution of Slavery, as one sanctioned 
by Divine authority, or abstain from alluding to it 
at all, though professing, when pressed, to regard it 
with pious horror, and even admitting that it is a 
sinful system. Now it is with these gentlemen we 
have particularly to do at this present time. Of 
such we would have all true Abolitionists beware. 
The pro-slavery minister who openly and boldly 
maintains that in his opinion Slavery is sanctioned 
by the Holy Scriptures, and therefore may be law¬ 
fully upheld by men, is to a certain extent honest. 
He may he in error as to the sanction he claims for 
“the peculiar institution,” but at any rate he de¬ 
clares his belief, and people are not likely to be easily 
juggled into the delusion that he holds a different 
opinion. Suoh a man can be dealt with. He can 
be encountered on the ground he has himself select¬ 
ed, and argued with, and probably driven by the 
force of logic to adopt totally opposite views. The 
thing has been done before to-day, and will, doubt¬ 
less, nay must, he done again, many a time yet, be¬ 
fore Slavery is abolished. But what is to be said of 
the “ wolves in sheep’s clothing; ” the ministers who 
secretly condemning Slavery, or affecting to do so, 
nevertheless gag their tongue and allow the hideous 
evil to grow and wax in strength 7 These are the 
men who, not less than the others, have brought the 
Christianity of the American churches into disre¬ 
pute ; so that it cannot be “ the accepted of many,” 
but is repudiated and rejected with loathing as a 
thing of the devil. And of this class ate the dele¬ 
gates who cotpe to England every year, to preach 
Christianity in our pulpits, and to prate of humanity, 
civilization, and universal brotherhood on our plat¬ 
forms. The associations who send them would 
soarcely have the temerity to accredit to any Of our 
institutions a minister notorious for his pro slavery 
sentiments, for the feelings of the British public are 
too well known to leave a doubt as to the kind of 
reception hewould meet, with. Buta “silentman" 
is quite a different affair. Is he against Slavery 7 
Who shall reply 7 Put the question and you shall 
straightway receive an emphatic answer in the affirm¬ 
ative. And who shall contradict him 7 He may 
safely challenge the incredulous questioner to prove 
that he ever Bpoke or preached in favour of the sys¬ 
tem, for the simple reason that he never opened his 
lips upon the subject at all; at least in publie. 
Thus, in the absence of any evidence to implicate 
him in the heresy of upholding the system as a Di¬ 
vine institution, the “ silent man ” takes his seat on 
the platform by the side of some noble lord, and 
with an air of injured innocence and sanctimonious¬ 
ness not to be matched, proceeds to condemn, in 
general terms, every sin save the one against which 
it is most important he should bear testimony, and 
returns to his own country to encourage others of a 
like character to “ go and do likewise.” But it is 
time this hypocrisy should be exposed, and a stop 
put to the practice of delegating “ silent men ” to 
this country, to take part in the anniversaries of our 
religious and benevolent associations. The men that 
are wanted on such solemn oocasions are such as 
fear not to hear the echo of their own voice on their 
return : not those who either believing or affecting 
to believe. Slavery to he a sin and a crime, never¬ 
theless tacitly give it their sanction by holding their 
peace eoneerning it. These have not the excuse of 
the bolder pro-slavery minister, who, though in error, 
leaves you in no doubt as to his real sentiments, but 
openly avows and defends them. They, on the con¬ 
trary, profess one thing and practice its opposite, 
being at once pusillanimous at home and hypocriti¬ 
cal abroad- Now these are the dangerous men. It 
is scarcely possible to be on one’s guard against them, 
because they present themselves under the guise of 
friends. There is only one safe way of proceeding 
under such circumstances, which is, net to receive * 
as a delegate from any American association or reli¬ 
gious body any man whose Anti-Slavery sentiments 
are not beyond question, and who has not been found 
as ready to bear testimony in his own country against 
the great iniquity that is cursing it—where his tes¬ 
timony will avail something—as he is to condemn it 
abroad, where his public condemnation of it involves 
no sacrifice, hut, on the contrary, is a sure passport 
to popular favour. 

We have been betrayed into these observations, in 
eonsequenop.of the visit to this country of several of 
“the silent men,” and of their having been allowed 
teYfnrgiC- 4 r'tAllS r F' ocee, f' ln ?! 8 at some of.our public 
we had their “ sTyM certainly not have been the 
those who invited them. Three or four Doctofs of 
Divinity, and some few untitled ministers of the 


might be--. . 

dom: but we are satisfied religt. . 
their emancipation in the English Legislature, anu we 
Rave faith in the heavenly sentiments of the Gospel, 


_have this happiness. I hope that 

hereafter I shalt be permitted to do this many times. 
Now, whenever this happens, and I am about, to write 
to a wife, a mother, a son, or daughter, that they are 
free, I mean to use this pen, I will take this pen to 
write the letters that shall make their hearts glad. 

And now, little children, I want to say one thing to 
you. The blessed Jesus, when on earth, took little 
children in his arms, and said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of Such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
The blessed Jesus, then, loves little children, and loves 
to hoar them pray. I want you all, then, to pray to 
the dear Saviour that he will bring Slavery to and end, 
and make all- the poor little slave children as free and 
I wiui Wien: irw- I ha a3 yoli ar& . And I think, if yon will pray, Jesns 
S,?™ Si I wTl P hear-you. 

The Rev. Thomas Binney then moved a vote of I 


Gospel, all belonging to the class of “ the silent men,” 
seem, therefore, to have been received on our plat- 
forins and in our pulpits, in spite of their short¬ 
comings with regard to the question of Slavery; 
whereas the simple truth is, that in consequence of 
their silence at home, they were enabled to intro¬ 
duce themselves under false pretences, that is, as 
Anti-Slavery men, yet well-knowing that, in their 
ministerial capacity, they had never borne testimony, 
in their own country, against slaveholdiDg. They 
have not, however, escaped rebuke. Our own Anti- 
Slavery ministers did not fail to mark their presence, 
and indicate their own doubts of the sincerity 
of the delegates, in plain, straight-forward lan¬ 
guage, which made them wince like the “ galled 
jade.” They were told that it is the duty of every* 
Christian man, and more especially of every Chris- 
ti«| minister, to denounce the vile system which 
hoRa in fetters, in America alone, more than three 
millions and a quarter of human beings : that there 
is no justification for Chattel-Slavery at all: that 
those who are held in bondage under this heinous 
institution have a right to immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional emancipation ; that the light of the Gospel is 
as muoh their inheritance as the light of Heaven 
and the freedom God gave to man ; and that those 
ministers who believing or affecting to believe all 
this, and who notwithstanding observe silence—smo¬ 
thering their conscience in deference to the slave 
power-—are even more guilty than their brethren 
who, entertaining a contrary conviotion, boldly act 
up to it and defy the public opinion of tho worid. 

It is to be hoped the rebuke will not have been 
lost upon them, and will also produce a salutary 
effect upon others. We have reason to know that 
such has been the case in more instances than one. 
Some of “ the silent men ” have been deterred from 
even so much as appearing on our platforms, fearing 
an outburst of popular indignation, and have been 
mortified to find themselves coldly received in private 

circles. They onmnlain of “ discmirteSv to stran- 


of “ discourtesy to stran- 
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gevs,” and with much humiliation of manner attempt 
to j ustify their silent policy, as a means of propitiat¬ 
ing a little favour. It is hard to resist such piteous 
appeals, hut if the esteem of the British public is to 
them something worth the seeking and the cherish¬ 
ing, then let these “ silent men ” no longer hold 
their peace, but on their return home boldly enter 
• tb ® lj sts against Slavery, and buokling on the armour 
of faith as champions in the service of humanity, at 
once begin to fight the good fight with the weapons 
ot righteousness, their war-cry being, “ immediate 
and unconditional emancipation.” 

In these comments we have purposely abstained 
from bringing forward names. Our object is to “ 
a directly raischievious policy, not to hold 



ctly mischievious policy, not to hold up 
individuals to public reprobation. There is, how- 


, is name which cannot thus he passed over. 
We allude to the Rev. Mr. Prime, the delegate of 
the American Bible Society to the Bpitiskand Foreign 
Bible. Society. Although he cannot be properly'in¬ 
cluded in the class of “ the silent men,” his pro- 
slavery sentimentB having found expression in the 
New York Observer (of which paper he is the junior 
editor), his mission to this country and the result of 
it have too important a bearing on the cause for us 
to withhold the facts relating to them from the 
Anti-Slavery public. It is not generally known that 
this gentleman really did come to England, and 
present his credentials in Earl street. A sort of 
semi-official letter, signed by the Society’s Secretary, 
was published in one of the morning newspapers (in 
reply to an inquiry addressed to the editor), etatini 
that the Rev. Mr. Prime had not reported himself. 
Perhaps this may have been strictly correct, for until 
his credentials were accepted, he Could not be offi¬ 
cially recognised by the Society, in his capacity of I 
delegate. But in sober truth this was a mere stroke 
of official diplomacy, to save Mr. Prime and the So¬ 
ciety from a painful publio humiliation. The fact 
is, that on this gentleman’s presenting himself, he 
was privately informed that the state of publio feel¬ 
ing with respect to pro-slavery ministers, generally, 
and to himself especially, as the villifier of Mrs. 
Stowe and her wonderful book, was such, that he 
had better not place the Society in the dilemma of 
either refusing to receive hiqSqor, if they did, of risk¬ 
ing the displeasure of the public. The hint was 
taken, and therefore ,Mr. Prime did “not. report 
himself.” He came, was seen, and vanished! 

We believe that if these facts and such as these 
be made known throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, the effect will be most salutary, 
and public associations and religious bodies will 
think twice before they, venture to delegate to this 
country as their representatives, either “ silent men,” 
or others whose denunciations are prepared for fo¬ 
reign use only. 

„ Again, we say : Abolitionists of England, beware 
'" f (i/ort.) : Anti- Slavery Reporter. 
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and equal competition with any variety of the hu¬ 
man family ; and whereas, laws have been enacted 
limiting the aspirations of coloured men, as against 
white men—we respectfally submit that such laws 
are_ flagrantly unjust t» the man of colour, and 
plainly discreditable to white men ; and for these 
and other reasons, such laws ought to .be repealed 
We especially urge thit all laws and-usages which 
P re pl. u de the enrollment of Coloured men in the 
militia, and prohibit their hearing arms in the navy, 
disallow their rising* agreeable to their merits and 
attainments—are unconstitutional—the constitution 
knowing no colour —are anti-Demooratic, since 
Democracy respects mef as equals—are unmagnani- 
mous, since such laws are made by the many, against 
the few, and by the strong against the weak. 

We ask that all those cruel and oppressive laws, 
whether enacted at the South or the North, which 
aim^tth^xpatriation of the free people of colour, 
shall be stamped with national reprobation, de¬ 
nounced as contrary to the humanity of the Ameri¬ 
can people, and as an outrage upon the Christianity 
and civilization of the nineteenth century. 

We ask that the right of pre-emption, enjoyed by 
all white settlers upon the public lands, shall also be 
enjoyed by coloured settlers; and that the word 
“ white ” be struck from the pre-emption act. We 
ask that no appropriations whatever, state or na¬ 
tional, shall be granted to the colonisation scheme; 
and we would have our right to leave or to remain 
m the United States placed above legislative inter¬ 
ference. 

We ask, that the Fugitive Slave-Law of 1850, that 
legislative monster of modern times, by whose atro¬ 
cious provisions the writ of “habeas corpus” the 
“right of trial by jury,” have been virtually abol- i 
ished, shall be repealed. 

We ask, that the law of 1793 be so construed as ' 
to apply only to apprentices, and others really owing 
service or labour; and not to slaves, who can owe 
nothing. Finally, we ask that Slavery in the United 
States shall be immediately, unconditionally, and 
forever abolished. 

To accomplish these just and reasonable ends, we 
solemnly pledge ourselves, to God, to each other,** on* 
country and to the world, to use all and every means 
consistent with the. just,rights of our fellow-men, and 
with the precepts of Christianity. 

We Shall n »A pubi^, organize and 


“ the silent men.”- 


Address of the Coloured National Convention 

TO THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Fellow-Citizens: Met in Convention as dele¬ 
gates, representing the Free Coloured people of the 
United States, charged with the. responsibility of in¬ 
quiring into the general condition of our people, and 
of devising measures which .may, with the blessing 
of God, tend to mutual improvement and elevation; ' 
conscious of entertaining no motives, ideas, or aspi¬ 
rations, but such as are in accordance with truth 
and justice, and are compatible with the highest 
good of our country and the world, with a cause as 
vital and worthy as that for which (nearly eighty 
years ago) your fathers and our fathers bravely con¬ 
tended, and in which they gloriously triumphed—we 
deem it proper, on this occasion, as one method of 
promoting the honourable ends for which we have 
met, and of discharging our duty, to those in whose 
name we speak, to present the claims of our common 
cause to your candid, earnest, and favourable con¬ 
sideration. 

As an apology for addressing you, fellow-citizens ! 
we cannot announce the discovery of any new 
principle adapted to ameliorate the condition, of 
mankind. The great truths of moral and political 
science, upon which we rely, and which we press 
upon your consideration, have been evolved and 
annunciated by you. We point,'to your principles, 
your wisdom, and to your great example as the full 
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Red Bank. It is a modern word, brought into use, hy 
modern legislators, despised in revolutionary times. 

Tie question Of our citizenship came upas a national 
question, and was settled during the pendency of the 
Missouri question, in 1820. 

It will he remembered that that State presented her¬ 
self for admission iuto the Union, with a clause in her 
Constitution prohibiting the settlement of coloured ' ‘ 
zens within her borders. Resistance was made to 
admission into the Union, upon that very ground ; and 
it "was not until that State receded from her unconstitu¬ 
tional position, that President Monroe declared the 
admission of Missouri into the Union to be complete. 

According to Niles’s Register, August 18th, vol. 21 
pages 338 and 339, the refusal to admit Missouri into 
the Union was not withdrawn until the General 
Assembly of that State, in conformity to a fundamental 
condition imposed hy Congress, had, by an act passed 
for that purpose, solemnly enacted and deolared, “ That 
this State (Missouri) has assented, and does assem. 
that the fourth clause of the 26th section of the third 
article of their Constitution should never be construed 
to authorize the passage /if any law, and that no law 
shall be passed in conformity thereto,, by which any 
citizen of either of the United States shall be excluded 
from the enjoyment of any of the privileges and immu-’ 
nities to which such citizens are entitled, under the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Upon this action hy the State of Missouri, President 
Monroe proclaimed the admission of Missouri into the 
Union. 

Here, fellow-citizens, we have\a recognition of our 
citizenship by the highest authority of the United 
States; and here we wight rest our claim to citizenship. 
.But there have been services performed, hardships 
endured, courage displayed by our fathers, which 
modern American historians forget to record—a know- 
ledge of which is essential to an intelligent judgment 
of the merits of our people. Thirty years ago, Slavery 
less powerful than now ; American statesmen were 
e independent then, than now; and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the black man’s patriotism and braver? were 
more readily recognized. The age of slave-huntiig had 
not then come on. In the memorable debate on the 
Missouri question, the meritorious deeds of our fathers 
obtained respectful mention. The Hon. Wm. Su ' 
who had himself been a soldier of the revolution, ™ 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, made A ap&Gjh* 
m the Congress of the United States, 12th December 
and said: “The Question to he rleWmi,,,,.! na.,i . 


We shall speak, .. „. 

combine to accomplish them. 

We shall invoke the aid of the pulpit and the press 


gain them. 

We shall appeal to the Church and to the Govern- 
ent to gain them. 

We shall vote and 'expend our money to gain them. 
We shall send eloquent men of our own condition to 
plead our Cause before,.the people. 

We shal^invite the co-operation of.good men in this 
cCuntry and throughout the world; and, above all, we 
shall look tp Go_d, the Father and Creator of all men, 
m* wm /vr« direct jtis and strength to support us in 
this day solemnly pledge 


ARE CREATED EQUAL ; ” that “ LIFE, LIBERTY, AND 
the PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS ” ARE THE RIGHT OF ALL ; 
that “TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION” SHOULD 
TOGETHER J that GOVERNMENTS ARE TO PROTECT, 1 
TO DESTROY, THE RIGHTS OF MANKIND; that 1 

Constitution of the United States was formed 

TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE, PROMOTE THE GENERAL W1 
FARE, AND SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY TO A 
THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY; THAT RESISTANCE 

tyrants is obedience to God— are American prin¬ 
ciples and maxims, and together they form and 
constitute the constructive elements of the Ameri¬ 
can government. From this elevated platform, pro¬ 
vided by the Republic for us, and for alf the children 
of men, we address you. In doing so, we would have 
our spirit properly discerned. On this point we 
would gladly free ourselves and our cause from all 
misconception. We shall affeot no especial timidity, 
nor can we pretend to any great boldness. We 
know our poverty and weakness, and* your wealth 
and greatness. Yet we will not attempt to repress 
the spirit of liberty within us, or to conceal, in any 
wise, our sense of the justice and the dignity of 
cause. 

We are Americans, and as Americans, we would 
speak to Americans. We address you hot as aliens 
nor as exiles, humbly asking to be permitted 
dwell among you in peace; but we address you 
American citizens asserting their rights on their o\,„ 
native soil. Neither do we address you as enemies 
(although the recipient of innumerable wrongs) ; 
but in the spirit of patriotic good-will. In assem¬ 
bling together as we have done, our objeot is not to 
excite pity for ourselves, hut to command respect for 
our cause, and toobtain justice for our people. We 
are not malefactors imploring mercy; but we trust 
we are honest men, honestly appealing for righteous 
judgment, and ready to stand or fall by that judg¬ 
ment. We do not solicit unusual favour, but will 
be content with roughanded “ fair play.” We are 
neither lame nor blind, that we should seek to 
throw off the responsibility of our own existence, or 
to cast ourselves upon public oharity for support. 
We would not lay our burdens upon other men’s 
shoulders; hut we do ask, in the name of all that is 
just and magnanimous among men, to be freed from 
all the unnatural burdens and impediments with 
which American customs and American legislation 
have hindered our progress and improvement. We 
ask to be disenoumbered of the load of popular re¬ 
proach heaped upon us—for no better cause than 
that we wear the complexion given us by our God 
and our Creator. 

We ask that in our native land, we shall not he 
treated as strangers, and worse than strangers, ' 

We ask that, being friends of America, we should 
not be treated as enemies of America. 

We ask that, speaking the same language and 

mo- of Ik -religion, worshipping the same 

v",..;'"' tbe same - 


for, wisdom,.. .. 
the holy cause, to whioh 
ourselves. 

Such, fellow-citizens, are our aims, ends, aspirations 
and determinations. We place them before you, with 
the earnest hope that, upon further investigation, they 
Will meet your cordial and active approval. 

And yet, again, we would free ourselves from the 
charge of unreasonableness and self-sufficiency. 

In numbers we are few and feeble;, bat in the good¬ 
ness of our cause, in the rectitude of our motives, and 
in the abundance of argument on our side, we are many 
and strong. 

We count our friends, in the heavens above, in the 
earth beneath, among good men and holy angels. The 
subtle and mysterious cords of human sympathy have 
connected us with philanthropic hearts throughout the 
civilized world. The number in our land who already 
recognise the, justice of our cause, and are labouring 
to promote it, are great and increasing. 

It is also a source of encouragement, that the genuine 
American, brave and independent himself, will respect 
bravery and independence in otters. He spurns ser¬ 
vility and meanness, whether they be manifested by- 
nations or by individuals. We submit, therefore, that 
tnere is neither necessity for, nor disposition on our 
' of excessive humility. While We 
* address you as men, as 
' common country, 


part to,assume a _ 

would be respectful, 
citizens, as brothers, as dwellers ii 
equally interested with you for its welfare, its honour,' 
and for its prosperity. 

To be still more explicit: we would, first of all, be 
understood to range ourselves no lower among 


af W ‘‘cMzen y ™ eU ^ ' S *® plied in the hi gh appellation 
Notwithstanding the impositions and deprivations 
which have fettered us—notwithstanding the disabili¬ 
ties and liabilities, pending and impending—notwith¬ 
standing the ounning, cruel, and scandalous efforts to 
blot out that right, we declare that we are, and of 
right we ought to be, American citizens. We claim 
this right, and we claim all the rights and privileges, 
and duties, which properly attach to it. 

It may, and it will, probably, be disputed that we 
are citizens. We may, and probably shall, be de¬ 
nounced lor this declaration, as making an inconside¬ 
rate, impertinent and absurd claim to citizenship; but 
a very little reflection will vindicate the position we 
have assumed from so unfavourable a judgment. Jus¬ 
tice is never inconsiderate ; truth is never impertinent; 
right is never absurd. If the claim we set up be just, 
true and right, it will not be deemed improper or ridi¬ 
culous in us.so to declare it. Nor is it disrespectful to 
our fellow-citizens, who repudiate the aristocratic no¬ 
tions of the old world, that we range ourselves with 
them in respect to all the,, rights and prerogatives be- 
longing to American citizens. Indeed, we believe, 
when you have duly considered this subject, you will 
commend us for the mildness and the modesty with 
which we have taken our ground 

By birth, we are American citizens; by the princi¬ 
ples of the Declaration of Independence, we are Ameri¬ 
can citizens ; within the meaning of the United States 
Constitution, we are American citizens; by the facts of 
history, and the admissions of American statesmen, we 
are American citizefis; by the hardships and trials en¬ 
dured—by the courage and fidelity displayed by our 
ancestors in defending the liberties and in achieving 
the independence of our laud, we are American citizens. 
In proof of the justice of this primary claim, we might 
cite numerous authorities:. f# n t« on,I “ 


. . The question to be determined ia, Whether 
the article in the Constitution of Missouri, requiring 
the legislature to provide by law, < that free negroes 
and muiattoes shall not be admitted into that State,’ is, 
°l It I it t , re P a f nant t0 tfint clause of the constitution 
of the Umted States which declares ‘ that the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled, to all-the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in tbe several States ? ’ This is 
the question. Those who contend that the article is 
not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
take the position that free blacks and muiattoes are 
not citizens. Now, I invite the gentlemen who main . 
tain this , to go with me -and examine this question to 
its root. At the early part of the revolutionary war, 
there were found, in the middle and northern States, 
many blacks, and other people of colour, capable of 
bearing arms, a part of them free, and a greater part 
of them slaves. The freemen entered our ranks with 
the whites, The time of those who were slaves 
purchased by the State, and they were induced toe 
the service in consequence, of a law, by which, on 
dition of their serving in the ranks during the 
they were made freemen. In Rhode Island, where 
their numbers were more considerable, they were 
formed under tbe same considerations into a regiment 
commanded by white officers; and it is required, in 
justice to them, to add, that they discharged their duty 
with zeal and fidelity. The gallant defence of Red 
Bank, in which the black regiment bore a part 
among the proofs of their valour.” 

“ No ‘ 0I1 ly‘he rights, but the character of these men 
do not appear to have been understood; nor is it to me 
at all extraordinary that gentlemen from other States,’ 
m which the condition, character, the moral facilities 
and the rights of men of colour differ so widely, should 
entertain opinions so varient from ours. In Massaohu- 
"fts, Sir, there are those among them who possess all the 
irtueswhiclj are deemed estimable in civil and social 
fe. They have their public teachers of religion and 
morality—their schools and other institutions. On 
anniversaries, which they consider interesting to them, 
they have^their public processions, in all of which they 
conduct themselves with order and decorum. Now we 
ask onlv. that, in a disposition to accomodate others, 


' nrftk fc?-. 8 i i.^ Pr63iaent of ‘he United States shall hear how 
the reprSnfesT^r conduct.in the hour of dagger, and 

ine enemy approaches—his vessels cover our lakes_^ , 

and aU contention tefceaS 
among them. Their only dispute is, who shall win the urize 
of valour, op. who the most |ory, its nobl^rwarl^Bv 
°™ er ’ Thomas Butler, Aid- 

Such fellow-citizens, is but a sample of a mass of I 
testimony upon which we found our elaim to Ame- 
man citizens. There is, we think, no flaw in' “te 

unn d n D . C h« P® “vT 1S , ° Ut ' We and 3‘and 
7 u a “ e , blfoad national basis. Whether at 
" abroad > we and Jon owe equal allegiance to 
the same government—have a right to look for pro- 
° U In® 3a “ e ‘ gr0UEd - We have been born and 
IS u i- hc , 8am S B ? ll; we have been animated by, 
and have displayed the same patriotic impulses; we 
have acknowledged and performed the same duty • we 
have fought and bled in the battles; we have gained 
and gloried ,n the same victories; and we are ecu ally 
entitled to tbe blessings resulting therefrom q 7 
rendered* hi? array of evidence of services bravely 
Btnde 1’ h J , b i! aud monstrous would be the ingra¬ 
titude, should tfie republic disown us and drive us in- 
nerPP ^ fa ’ th,es V lnd selfish, should the nation 
persist m degrading us ! But we will not remind you 
of obligations we will not appeal to your generous 
feelmgs—a naked statement ot the case is our best 
appeal. Having, now, upon the testimony of your own 
rivhta tn < hr i ’ era a d i na T 3 ’ can) P letel y vindicated our 
vf regarded and treated as American citizens, 

we hop© you will now permit us to address vou in thn 
citizens! 3 ° f SpeeCh > beoomiDg dignity of American 
Fellow-citizens, 
wrongs of which „ 
hand has been laid upon ns. 

As a people, we feel ourselves to be not only demlv 
injured, but grossly misunderstood. Our white fellow 
countrymen So not know us. They ate strangers to 

our Mstorv T’d Ign0rant ° f T Capacity ’ oblivious If 
our history and progress, and are misinformed 
the principles and ideas that control and guide 
people. The great mass of American 
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%* .SU communications for the paper, and letters 
relating to its pecuniary concerns should he addressed 
to Sydney Howard Gay, JVeio- York. 

4 t° the Treasury of the AMERICAN 

Wfl-SLAVERY SOCIETY may be forwarded to 
r BAwcis Jackson, Treasurer, at Boston; m 
Sydney Howard Gay, New-York. 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1853. 


e have had, and still have, great 
o complain. A heavy and cruel 


• , ^ hc S r ®a t mass of American citizens estimate 


WIST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 
CELEBRATION 

NEW YORK: ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 4th, 1853. 

The New Tore (City) Anti-Slavery Society, auxil¬ 
iary to the American Anti-Slavery Society, will celebrate the 
approaching Anniversary of West India Emancipation, 
THURSDAY, August 4th, by a steamboat excursion 
FLUSHING, aud a public , meeting in a grove near 
the steamboat landing. Parties and families will generally 
carry their own,refreshments, but food will no doubt be for 
the grove to supply such 1 as may prefer to purchase, 
me arrangements as to speakers, music, 4c., are not yet 
perfected, but the Committee will do their best to make the 
celebration in these particulars worthy of the Society and 
the cause. William Lloyd Garrison has positively en¬ 
gaged to be present and to make an address, and Horace 
Greeley is also expected to attend.. Other able speakers 
are, or will be, invited. There will be vocal music by’a 
choir of our coloured friends. 

A cordial invitation is extended to'all the friends of "the 
slave in New York and vicinity, to unite with us in the cele¬ 
bration. The fare will be 10 cents each way. The steamer, 
Island C(ty, will, leave the fooTof ?alto»-otreet, at 3 A.M., 
and return at 3 and 6 P. M. 


Lauren Wetmore, ) 

0. H; Wellington, > Committee, 
Howland Johnson,) 

A LETTER FROM NEW YORE. 
OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
My dear Friend : You, who like a good show, 


withering influence of a nation’s scorn and oo* tempt. 

a W1 a ““ be ., sul ;P risitl g ‘hat we are so misunder¬ 
stood and misused when the motives for misrepresent- 
ing us and for degrading us are duly considered. In¬ 
deed, it will seem strange, upon such consideration, 

(and in view of the ten thousand channels through 
which malign feelings find utterance and influence ) 
hat we have not even fallen lower in public estimation 

wts sssaatsr^ I *■* r* tr * ^ 

people of tho U. S. a doubtless consider that next to the sight thereof 

Without pretending to have exerted ourselves as we tbo hearing of it. As with 
ought, in view of an intelligent understanding of our 1 ’ 
interest to avert from us the unfavourable opinions and 
uniriendly action of the American people, we feel that 
the imputations cast upon us, for our want of intelli¬ 
gence, morality and exalted character, may be mainly 
accounted for by the injustice we have received at your 
W t '? fc s . t0 “ e has been left unturned to degrade 
us . Whaf hand has refused,to fan the flame of popu- 




gsk only, that_„ u omers 

their avowed rights and privileges be not taken from, 
tnenow If their number be small, and they are feeblv 
represented, we, to whom they are known, are propor¬ 
tionally bound to protect them. But their defence is 
not founded on their numbers ; it rests on the immutable 
principles of justice. If there be only one family, or a 
solitary individual who has rights guaranteed to him 
oy the Constitution, whatever may be his colour or 
complexion, it is not iu the power, nor can it be the in- 
elination of Congress to deprive him of them. And I 
trust, Sir, that the decision on this occasion will show 
that we will extend good faith even to the blacks. 
JVat. Intelligencer, Jan. 2, 1821. 

»T Tb t/ 0l '°,y iBg i 8 au extract from a speech of the Hon. 
UnitJa'stiti’a Se,.^to W . Hampshire^ Jellvered, e in thj, 
in the National Intelligencer, Jan. 11th, 1821. 

“ Sir, you excluded, not only the citizens from their 
constitutional privileges and immunities, but also your 
soldiers of eolour, to whom you have given patents of 
land. You had a company of this description. They 
have fought your battles. They have defended your 
country. They have preserved your privileges; but 
have lost their own. What did you say to them on 
their enlistment ? ‘ We will give you a monthly com¬ 
pensation, and, at the end ofthe war, 160 acres of good 
land, on which you may settle, and by cultivating the 
soil, spend your declining yeabs in peace and in the 
enjoyment of those immunities f* which you have 
" 1 bled.’ Now. Sir. 


ffir prejudice against us ? What American „„ 
not oarncatured us ? What wit has not laughed 
m our wretchedness r What sougster has not made 
merry over ou# depressed spirits,? What press has not 
ridiculed and contemned us ? What pulpit has with- 
held from our devoted heads its angry lightning, or its 
sanctimonious hate. Few, few, very few; andlhat we 
have borne up With it all-that we have tried to be 
thOBgh denounced by all to be fools—that we 
trier] to be upright, when all around us have es- 
t]prnfl Uk knaves—Ihat we have striven to be gen- 
tlemen, although all around us have been teaching us 
itnposibility that we have remainedihere, when all 
neighbors, have advised us to leave, proves that we 
possess qualities of head and heart, such as cannot but 
be commended by impartial men. It is believed, that 
no other nation on the globe could have made 
progress in the midst of such an universal and 
gent disparagement. It would humble the proudest 
tbe . eDerg ! es of the strongest, and retard the pro¬ 
gress ofthe swiitest. In view of our circumstances! we 
can, without boasting, thank Rod, and take courage 
having placed ourselves where we may fairly challenge 
comparison with more highly favored men 8 

Among tbe coloured people, we can point, with pride 
and hope, to men of education and refinement, who 
nave become such, despite of the most unfavourable ii 
influences; we can point to mechanics, farmers, mer¬ 
chants, teachers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, editors, 
and authors, against whose progress the concentrated 
energies of American prejudice have proved quite una¬ 
vailing. Now, what is the motive for hindering and 
discouraging our improvement in this country” The 
answer is ready. The intelligent and upright free man 
of colour is an unanswerable argument in favour of 
liberty, and a killing condemnation of American slave- 
JYR teeaslly seen Jhat.Jn proportion to .the pro- 
dEe, industry, jand righteousness, ffi“JusTtfa’t p'ropor! 
tidn wili he endanger the stability of slavery; hence, 
L'f"'' , of slaTel 7 are exerted to prevent the 

eldvation of the free people of colour. 

The force of fifteen hundred million dollars is array¬ 
ed against us; hence, the press, the pulpit, and the 
platform, against all the natural promptings of uneou- 
tammated manhood, point their deadly missiles of ridi¬ 
cule, scorn and contempt at us ; and bid us, on pain of I 
being pierced through and through, to remain ii 1 


fought and bled.’ Now, Sir, you restrict__ 

will not allow them to enjoy the fruit of their labour. 

the public faith in this case? Did they 


In the Convention of New York, held for amending 
the constitution of that State, in the year 1821, an i- 
teresting discussion took place, upon a proposition 
prefix tho word "white" to male citizens Nathan 
Sandford, then late Chancellor of the State, said, 
“ Here there is but one estate —the people —and to me 
the only qualification seems to be their virtue and mo¬ 
rality. If they may be safely trusted to vote for one 
class of rulers, why not for all ? The principle of the 
scheme is, that those who bear the burdens ofthe State 
shall ohoose those that rule it.” Dr. Robert Clark, in 
the same debate, said, “ I am unwilling to retain the 
word ‘ white,’ because it is repugnant to all the princi¬ 
ples and notions of liberty, to which we have, hereto¬ 
fore, professed to adhere, and to our «Declaration of 
Independence,* which is a concise and just expos6 of 
He said “ it had been appropriately 


being of tbe 

God, owing our redemption ™ 

hoi; ffe tfeated asTlafBa'nans.- 

We ask that, having the same physical, moral, 
mental, and epiritual wants, oommon to other mem¬ 
bers of the human family, we shall also have the 
same means whioh are granted and secured to’ 
others, to supply those wants. 

We ask that the doors of the sohool-house, the 
work-shop, the ohuroh, the college, shall be thrown 
open as freely to our children as to the children of 
ofcner members of the community. 

We ask that the American government shall he so 
administered as that beneath the broad shield of the 
Constitution, the coloured American seaman shall 

tsxz S’ “*'** “ i •""*«•! n -T 

We ask that as justice knows no rich, no poor, no 
Mack, no white, but, like the government of God, 
renders alike to every man reward or punishment 
according as his works shall he—the white and 

straa 4 " “i”* 1 

We ask that (since the right of trial by jury is a 
safeguard to liberty, against the encroachments of 
power, only as it is a trial by impartial men, drawn 
indiscriminately from the country) coloured men 
shall not, in every instance, be tried by white per¬ 
sons ; and that ooloured men shall not be either by 
custom or enactment excluded from the iurv-box 

We ask that (inasmuch as we are, in common 
with other American citizens, supporters of the 
State, subjects to its laws, interested in its welfare 
liable to be called upon to defend it in time of war’ 
contributors to its wealth in time of peace) the com! 
plete and unrestricted right Of suffrage, whioh is 
essential to the dignity even of the white man, be 
•xtended to the Free Coloured man also. 

Whereas, the ooloured people of the United States 
have too long been retarded and impeded in the de¬ 
velopment and improvement of their natural facul¬ 
ties and powers, ever to beoome dangerous rivals to 
white men, in the honourable pursuits of life, liberty 
and happiness; and whereas, the proud Anglo- 
Saxon can need no arbitrary protection from open 


those principles. __ ___ „ c , u „ ( , F „ j , r ,ai„, 

observed by the Hon. gentleman from West Chester 
(Mr. Jay) that by retaining this word, you violate the 
constitution of the United States.” Chancellor Kent 
supported the motion of Mr. Jay to strike out the word 
“ white." “ He did not come to this Convention,” said 
he, “ to disfranchise any portion of the community.” 
Peter A. Jay, on the same occasion,said, “It is insisted 
that this Convention, clotted with all the powers of the 
sovereign people of the State, have a right to construct 
the government in the manner they think most condu¬ 
cive to the general good. If, Sir, right and power be 
equivalent terms, then I am far from disputing the 
QLtJda^aemffiY.JtfibAYMfijraKwSir, I acknow- 
v W i„ Ue fr ni f, als0 ’ as we ma y think expedient: 
We may place the whole government in the hands of r 
tew, and thus construct an aristocracy. * * * * 
But, Sir, right and power are not convertible terms. 
JNo man, no body of men, however powerful, have u 
nght to do wrong.>i I n the same Convention, Martin 
Van Buren said, “ there were two words which had 
ime into oommon use with our revolutionary struggle 
•words which contained an abridgment of our political 
r^hts-words which at that day, had a talismanic 
enect—wtnch led our fathers from the bosom of their 
families to the tented field-which for seven long years 
of toil and suffering had kept them to their arms! and 
which, finally, conducted them to a glorious triumph. 
They were Taxation and Representation.’ Nor did 
they lose their influence with the close of that struggle 
They were never heard in our halls of legislation with¬ 
out bringing to our recollection the consecrated feelings 
of those who won our liberties, or reminding us o! 
everything that was sacred in principle. Ogden Ed¬ 
wards without said “he considered it no tetter than 
robbery to demand the contributions of coloured people 
BKiwards defraying the public expenses, and at the e- 
pme to disfranchise them.” But we must close 
quotations from these debates. Much more could be 
?«® d ’> sbow fkat ooloured men are not only citizens, 
but that they have a right to the exercise of the elec¬ 
tive franchise in the State of New York. If the right 
'Citizenship is established in the State of New York, 
it is m consequence of the same facts which exist in at 
least every free State of the Union. We turn from the 
in the State of New York to the nation; and 
and testimony abundant and iucontestible, that 


Where ^ _ 

suppose, with a‘patent in their hand, declaring their 
title to land in Missouri, with the Beal of the nation 
and the President’s signature affixed thereto, it would 
be said unto them by any authority you shall not 
possess the premises ? This could never have been an¬ 
ticipated ; and yet this must follow if coloured men 
not citizens.” 

Mr. Strong, of New York, said, in the same great 
debate, “ The federal constitution knows but two 
descriptions of freemen: these are citizens and aliens. 
Now Congress can naturalize aliens—i. e„ persons who 
owe allegiance to a foreign government. But a slave 
has no country, and owes no allegiance except-to his 
master. How, then, is he an alien ? If restored to his 
liberty, and made a freeman, what is his national char¬ 
acter ? It must be determined by the federal constitu¬ 
tion, and without referenoeto policy; for it respects 
liberty. It is that of a citizen, or alien ? But it has 
been shown that he is not an alien. May we not, there¬ 
fore, conolude—nay, are we not bound to conclude that 
- is a oitizen of the United States ? ” 

Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, speaking of the 
coloured people, in Congress, and with reference to the 
same question, bore this testimony; “ They then were 
(during the Revolution) as they still are, as valuable 
a part of our population to the Union, as any other 
equal number of inhabitants. They were, in numerous 
instances, the pioneers; and in all the labours of your 
armies, to their hands were owing the erection of the 
greatest part of the fortifications raised for the protec¬ 
tion of our country. Fort Moultrie gave, at an early 
period the experience and untired valour of our citi 
-~s immortality to American arms ; and in the North- 
States, numerous bodies of them were enrolled, and 
fought, side by side, with the whites, the battles of the 
Revolution.” 

General Jackson, in his celebrated proclamations to 
to the Free Coloured inhabitants of Louisiana, 
these expressions : “ Your white fellow-citizens; ” 
again : “ Our brave citizens are united, and all ■ 
-tftntmhas OTj^gdaOTow^ them." 

extracts. 

Head Quarters, 7th Military Dis’t. 

Mobile, Sept. 21st, 1814. ’ 

Zotlie Wee Coloured inhabitants of Louisana: 

rAedof aL^ctea!?o?f„ i, ; y hJ 0 'f bave beret °ffire Been de- 

igg £ w^^r ZatrvIstT ™! 81 ™® 16 for Batiollal 


degradation. 

Let the same amount of money be employed against 
the id terest of any other class of persons, however 
favoured by nature they may be, the result could 
scarcely be different from that seen in our own case 
Such a people would be regarded with aversion, the 
money-ruled multitude would heap contumely upon 
them, and money-ruled institutions would proscribe 
them Besides this money considei-ation, fellow-citi¬ 
zens ! an explanation of the erroneous opinions, preva¬ 
lent, concerning us, is furnished in the fact, less credit¬ 
able to human nature, that men are apt to hate most 
those whom they have injured most. Having despised 
us, it is not strange that Americans should seek to ren • 
der us despicable; having enslaved us, it is natural 
that they should strive to prove us l "' " 
having denounced ns aB indolent, it i 
they should cripple our enterprize; having assumed 
our inferiority, it would be extraordinary if they 
sought to surround us with circumstances which would 
~ rve to make us direct contradictions to their assump- 

. 1° conclusion, fellow-citizens, while conscious of the 
immense disadvantages which beset our pathway and 
fully appreciating our own weakness, we are encou¬ 
raged to persevere, in efforts adapted to our improve¬ 
ment, by a firm reliance upon God, and a settled con¬ 
viction, as immovable as the everlasting hills, that all 
the truths in the whole universe of God’ are allied 
Frederick Douglass, 

J, M. Whitfield, 

H. 0. Wagoner, 

Rev. A. N. Freeman, . 
George B Vashon. 


Free Coloured people'' are esteemed as oitizens by the 
highest authorities in the United States. 7 

iJ^.-° nStit, J ti0n , 0f ‘ be United 8to tes declares •• that 
.°‘ tlzons of ?ach State B hall be entitled to all the 
States ” Snd Imm ' UmUea of citizens in the United 
There 


pnvec __ _ 

-igh ts, in winch your country is engaged? 

This no longer shall exist. 8 S 
As sons of freedom, you are now called 

aitevhich^dear to r em^tence. S,tandard * be ® ag * e ’def'” 6 

wirt?TontoRMam 1 to 1 'her f0r y°” perilous, does 

for the 7 serricesSemd. 61 ^ re ~ating you 

1^ “n* language of truth I 


funlS 

Britate^d^^oteer^^hiSe ivilffi^paid'the'same^hoiintv 6 ' 14 

United State?’“viz? 0 ^Il24 by th ® ^ bite soldiera c^he 
araaad ^P ld °at e ®^'ffi Cr a^ s o^be a en-' 

ffoverame J nt r w e ?^ 0mmandlngwiU select officers for your 


Is said : “ Not the slightest injury has been sustained by any 
CTmm the r0ad S®? 1 ? th , e y e ar- From July, 1841, to 
a P™ d 0* twelve years, there were trans- 
° a i rS nine hundred and sixty.-six 

Sf hundred and two passengers. Of this number I 
bffi toe b m four*sfightly injureffi^ 31 ', pas3enger trains, and' 
Steamboat Catastrophe.—A nother river catas- 
TL^t.TLL a i% l00I ? 0ver L-? nr new s columns this morning. 

DUB 7 her buffers was thrown overSoart mot 

ffiw ca °?° ? ■!*. So ? e of tbe Officers of the boat say 
Frrn th° mb l r ^ Pr ^ ab * y r ^8e t '^the e ffiriner , too t7 maU e 
™man at the helm ofthe sloop, v 


. you know, it is just 
the reverse, and that never, except by accident, am 
I caught in a crowd of sight-seers, yon will wonder 
how it happened that I found myself in the Crystal' 

Palace on Thursday of last week; however, a sort 
of chance having led me thither, I may as well avail 
myself of it to give you, if possible, a few moments’ 
entertainment. 

New York, I, need not tell you, is the place of I 
shows. We can get one up here on the slightest 
provocation, and are not in the least particular as to 
the occasion of it. We gave a splendid reception 
to Father Mathew, and should have been quite as 
ready to have exceeded it, the next week, in one to 
those German Barons who entertained Vivian Grey j 
so bountifully, and who admitted no man to their 

worshipful company who could not quaff off at a No regulation in regard to colour excluded me from 
r c h am p a i ? ne way f the ye n°w, the blue, the green, or the red section, 


factures, and of natural products, and saw little else 
—saving always the crowd—but'painted iron-work, 
wooden partitions, and piles of boxes. But this, too, 
wore off as 1 wandered about from alcove to alcove. 
It is not that an Exhibition is altogether wanting, 
for there are a multitude of beautiful and rare ob¬ 
jects to be found in their proper places, but that 
there is room for so much more. Though the build¬ 
ing is not one-thiTd full, there is enough to show 
that when the display is perfected—perhaps by the 
1st of September—it will he all that was promised, 
and one that you had better come to see. If you 
take my advice, however, yon will not come much, 
if any, before the 1st of September. 

From the prints of the London Crystal Palace, 
one saw in it unmistakeably a glass building. It is 
if*' "" |0 jur New York Palace, except from an out- 
of it. There it looks like an edifice of 
glass, but such was not the impression it made upon 
me on entering. The roof is of slate and of tin, 
made so, it is said, to guard against leakage, which 
so troubled them at the London Exhibition. *Of 
course, then, in looking up, thoughrthe dome is well 
lighted, one does not look upon a crystal roof. Be¬ 
low, the glass is hidden in many directions, stand 
where you may, by the partitions which divide the 
different compartments from each other. I suppose 
this was necessary, or.it would not have been done, 
but it oertainly injures the scenic effect; nor do I 
see why these partitions might not, for the most 
part, have been dispensed with, and an uninter¬ 
rupted view—uninterrupted save by the articles on 
exhibition and^the iron tracery ofjhe b^iidiqg itself 
-would have added much to the tehnfcy of the 
whole. Still the coup d’ceil is very fine; the expan¬ 
se dome, painted in fresco, and pierced with many 
windows, is beautiful; the staircases are well ar¬ 
ranged, broad and handsome, and the general effect 
is one of great strength, combined with lightness, 
such as one associates pith a building of glass and . 

But I shall not attempt any description of the 
Palace, or the Exhibition, partly because I did not 
begin this letter with any such intention, and partly 
because I did not pretend to give them a very care¬ 
ful scrutiny, but soon turned my attention tf> the 
real exhibition of that day, which was tho crowd 
around me. You may think it was like any other 
crowd; but if you do, you are very much mistaken. 
There ware oertainly three or four thousand present, 
perhaps more; but when you consider that they 
were all invited guests, or ten-dollar people, holders, 
that is, of season tickets, you may suppose that they 
felt themselves entitled to think no small things of 
themselves. And they evidently did. Every man 
and woman of them had an air of—‘Here am 
I, and what more can be said about me 1 ’ My 
white ticket — the American colour of privilege- 
admitted me > aa a member of that class that goes 
;erywhere, the press, to all parts of the building. 


supernaculum after a night’s hard drinking. 
You remember how we went mad over Kossuth, and 


SECOND PROCLAMATION 
To the Free people of Colour: 

take™UD 6 Sni7^?“ tb6 ba ? to Qf the Mobile 1 ea H ed Joa to 
—— ap t ln nti?g you to partake the perils and glory of 

ow-citizens, I expected much from Jof K 


this olause of the Constitution, nothing 


a nU°Ll e T„ 3 T’ — same b 7 at met with a similar collision 

indicted for manslaughter, but the ease has never cornel^ 
rore the courts. Some years earlier, the same boat ran into 

fcge!-A. F W J^Cr“ th Stre6t ’ and SUStaiQed seri0U3 l 

n ° a UT T A L 0E , 0t,s Attempt to Obstruct the Harlem ' 
jrdSSf trains of the Albany express train on 

nast H ohScrt a !i r0a<i i b T encoun terSd for several evenings 

. feSaS jss£s,s^' 

design ofthe fiend who placed it there. On lai; Wednesday 
evening the Company, feeling determined to arrest the tiro- 
thTbule^ a watotaDa n secreted in 

been P ?J wbere tbe P re ™us obstructions had 

“ “ “ ade ' In this they were successful, as a short time 
vf t0 * he a PPJ oaeh of the express down train, due at 9J 
NilSa Jw 0 “ a PP e aranoe emerged from the woods 
rolled down a large sleeper or log upon the track 1 

to make it fast by placing stakes firmly in the 
g L l A d tIy datermined that his diabolical numose 
should be successful this time. At this moment theCS? 


were ready, for a day or two, to turn our yard-sticks 
into swords, and our steel-pens into revolvers, for i 
the cause of Hungary. We would have sworn by- 
instead of plucking, as the irreverent brewers did : 
London—the beard of Haynau, as though it were 
the beard of a prophet, had the next steamer brought 
him among us. Of course, with such a proclivity 
for ‘public, occasions,’ we could not do otherwise 
than make one of such an event as the opening of | 
the Crystal Palace; hut even a Cynic could hardly 
""uiplain of us for that. 

The share of the great public, however, 
festivities of the day was very small, so far 
Palace woo Their fun was fill 

doors, and differed not at all, so far as I know, from 
any other occasion of civic and military display. 
Our last great show, if I remember aright, was the 
funeral of Webster, and, except that there were no 
hangings of black muslin, fewer -flags, and quick 
steps in place of dead marches, this demonstration 
the counterpart of that, as of all other like dis¬ 
plays. Now, as always, the people climbed, not in¬ 
deed to towers and battlements, but up lamp and 
awning posts, to the tops of fences, and into the 
crotches of Ailanthus trees—queer fruit, some of it, 
for the ‘Tree of Heaven’—and sat there much of I 
the livelong day, in patient expectation, 
crowded upon the curb-stones, in the sweltering heat, 
and all for one moment’s glimpse of a man who, hy 
good luck, was transported from a village law-office 
m New Hampshire to the Presidential Chair. The 

. _ soene was °“ly enlivened by a smart shower, which 

unfit for freedom ; scattered the populace into all manner of corners 
nW strange that | and, I understood, compelled the President to dis¬ 
mount—he seems to have a habit of getting off his 
horse one way and another, on important ooeasions 
•and only did not disperse the fair-weather soldiery, 
who, nevertheless, cast longing eyes at inviting 
awnings and captivating door-ways. The mimic 
warriors were most thoroughly drenched, and, a 
some of them afterward about the Palace, wi 
most bedraggled and nasty-looking set. It is no 
joke to march through the middle of a New York 
street at any time, but to do it in a pelting shower 
quite equal to storming a battery. 

But all this I am telling from hearsay, and news¬ 
paper-say, for I saw only so much of it as I could 
avoid seeing in walking from the ferry-boat to 
omnibus on my way up-town. My sight-seeing 
was done in the Palace. I was quite as well fitted 
impressed by that edifice as though I were 
fresh from the 1 rural districts,’ for it was my first 
sight of it. Indeed, perhaps I should he ashamed to 
confess, I had never before been so far up-town— 
except to go out of it on the Railroads-and saw I 
now, for the first time also, the Croton aqueduct I 
to vwsme OT wmon tne Falace stands. My ticket, 
took me,saccordmg to the direction, in at the Sixth 
Avenue entrance, and this, I am inclined tb think 
is the best approach for a first one. If yoll j eave 
the car, as you ought, directly opposite the gateway 

A , ,, Pa ! ace and not massive stone-work i 
Pf the Water Works, and lose, therefore, nothing of 
the beauty of the former by contrast. A flower 
beautiful, but not by comparison with an oak ar 
rt is not wise nor just to contrast them. So a stranger 
who oomes to the Exhibition had better avoid, if he 
can getting a view of the Palace and the Aqueduct 
at the same moment. 

I really cannot tell you what space the building 
covers, though, I believe, it is something like five! 
aores; but the first impression I received was not one 
fn J' !‘ t ha<i bee “’ pr0bably 1 8hould have 

found fault mtb lt) as j ahouW have rece . ved , t 

at the expense of the sense of proportion. The 
of space came afterward when 1 had been in it long 
enough to accustom my eyes to measure distant ob- 
jects by those near me. With another meaning, 
however, I may say that space was the first thing 
that impressed me-space, that is, for an Exhibition, 
tor there seemed to be almost nothing in the build-1 
mg but a crowd of people. It was, to be sure a 
very brilliant brewd, elegant, in apparel, well-bred 
in manners, and animated with gaiety and excite¬ 
ment; but as it was not primarily that I came to 


so I wandered about at my own sweet will, and 
looked at everybody. As everybody had dressed 
himself or herself, that morning, with special refer¬ 
ence to being looked at, of course I committed no 
impertinence; on the contrary, I think I gave con¬ 
siderable gratification to numbers who saw that 
there was one person present who had the good 
sense and leisure to admire other people. Tho crowd 
was as handsome as good clothes and good nature, 
added to the natural good looks of very many of 
them, could make them. Numerous as it was, there, 
was room enough for all, without quarrelling for 
places, and the Managers had thoughtfully provided 
a great number of seats on the platforms, in the 
body of the house, and in the front of the galleries, 
so that nearly all could he seated when they were 
so disposed. Among the people were many officers 
—rfial officers, army and navy men, and none of 
your militia folks in uniforms like liveries—and all 
full dress. Gold is handsome, whether in your 
purse or in embroidery, both in fact, and from asso¬ 
ciation, and a sprinkling of splendid uniforms in a 
crowd adds to its brilliancy. These flashing figures 
were scattered about everywhere, sometimes on the 
main floor, sometimes in the galleries, but the most 
of them were on the platforms, where they were 
ehiefly conspicuous. To witness the ceremony to 
which the day was dedicated, the principal platform, 
where the President was to stand, was, of course, the 
best place; and it was noticeable that here not only 
were many of these military and naval gentlemen 
congregated, but numbers wearing that other uni¬ 
form, not so handsome, but quite as marked, of 
the black coat and white cravat. Seeing these 
professions so fully represented, it was natural 
to look for the insignia of others more immediately 
connected with an Industrial Exhibition. But I 
looked in vam. There were shoulders enough with 
epaulettes, but none with hods on them; plenty of 
men with golden-hilted swords, but none with mea¬ 
suring rods; enough who, when they go out to their 
work, are clothed in silk and lawn, but none-at 
least, so designated—who take their coats off to go 
to labour. The Exhibition to be ushered in with so 
much pomp and circumstance was to illustrate the 
arts of peace, and the triumphs of productive indus¬ 
try; the building which covered us was tbe result 
of great mechanical skill and of science turned in 
an almost new direction ; but the men were not 
visible who had planned and sprung those arches, 
who had wrought and riveted that iron net-work 
who had cast and raised those iron pillars, and who 
had spread over all that vast and beautiful dome. 
Works of art, and of science, stupendous machinery 
the delicate and the luxurious fabrics of the mans- 
factory, were all about us; but when we looked for 
the artisan or the man of science, there was nothing 
to show that, even on such an occasion, he was 
worthy of any personal distinction in the crowd 
around him. No doubt there were such i- 


among the guests; but no special place was given 


^ whSdid not see-the 

. v.x.inw | piatured a dazzling display of works of art, of inarm- 


them upon the platform. It is the fault of Societv 
rather than of the Commissioners of the Indus! 
trial Exhibition, that, apparently, its most, distin¬ 
guished guests were precisely those who do the 
least of the world’s work, the priest and the soldier. 
But rt certainly was a very glaring and note-worthy 
tact, and one that was continually impressing itself 
upon me, as f threaded my way through the vast 
crowd, that the men who work at the plough, the 
loom, and the anvil, seemed to make no part of it, 
and that the workers with the brain, the artist and 
the inventor, that is, are not the men whom the 
worid dehghts to honour. High up in the dome, 
indeed, there appeared, for a few moments, clinging 
to the iron supporters, a few men who came in from 
the outside through a broken window, and who 
very hkely, were some of those who had helped to 
raise or to ornament that beautiful structure; but 

upon *eent pel l '° Uted b7 a P° lioemaQ a s intruders 
upon so genteel a company. 

The event we all waited for so patiently, the 
entrance of the President and his suite, came at last 
as such events usually do, a good deal behind time! 

The ceremony that followed was the least interesting 
part of the show, and happily was soon over. It 
consisted of musm, instrumental and vocal, prayer 
and speeches. The first was excellent, and was in 
accordance with the place and the scene, for it filled ( 
the building to its uttermost recesses, and went 
sounding up grandly into the great dome. An ode 
was sung, to the familiar air of Old Hundred, by a 
very full choir, and sung well, but very many of the 
audience thought they could better it by joining 


their own voices—an outbreak of democracy which 
one Could smile at rather than complain of, however 
evident it was that the musical harmony was rather 
marred than helped by this noisy proof of the har¬ 
mony of association. The prayer-I believe Bishop 
Wainwright read it — was hardly heard beyond 
those who immediately surrounded him; but, as 
' some one near me said, he 1 supposed it was all 
right.' Mr. Theodore Sedgwick addressed the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, and he too was inaudible 
at any distance. It was clear the Palace was not a 
place for speech-making. The volume of sound 
must' be very great that can fill, and not be swal¬ 
lowed up, in its wide expanse, upward and laterally. 
But it was evident that Mr. Sedgwick spoke well, so 
far as manner was concerned, an the matter of his 
speech was equally to the purpose, as we know from 
the published report. He did not need ip be re¬ 
minded of Hamlet’s advice to the players, for he did 
not saw the air with his hands, nor tear his passion 
to rags and tatters. His hearing, was full of dignity, 
and he looked like a man who Was saying, soberly, 
elegantly, and chastely, the right word for such an 
occasion. Now, it may seem invidious to add—and 

yet my narration, as a truthful one, would he incom¬ 
plete without it—that in these respects the gentle¬ 
man who followed him, Mr. Franklin Pierce, no less, 
was a marked contrast to him. I believe you have 
never seen our august Chief Magistrate, and will be 
grieved to learn that, in appearance, he is not far 
removed from the insignificant. He wants dignity 
of manner, and is devoid of presence, and, on this 
occasion, at le^st, showed a wftnt of self-possession 
and bearing which, I take it, is unpardonable in a 
President as the centre of a public ovation, While I 
listening to the address of Mr. Sedgwick, ho once 
twice raised his hand to his head, as if it ached 
badly, which clearly it had no right to do, or be no 
right to know that it did; and his own speech he 
brought to what seemed a premature close because, 
he said, he wanted voice, and which was a confes¬ 
sion, at such a time, of a want of ideas. Such 
confession— and it was quite correct—would have 
been not so particularly out of the way 
the stump, as his manner was better fitted for 
that position than the one in which he stood as 
the head of a great nation. Others, perhaps, 
might see in all this an evidence—’according to the 
cant of the day—of the simplicity of our republican 
institutions, hut it seems to me, if we must make 
spectacles of our great men, that it should he done 
in the best manner. Simplicity does not involve a 
want of dignity or of breeding. However, in all this 
I was not greatly disappointed, and have not patriot¬ 
ism enough to have been much mortified. I could 
not help saying mentally to General Peirce 
wonder if it ever oocurs to you that it was sheer 
accident, and in no degree your own merit, that put 
you in the position that makes you the head of this 
pageant ? ’ As long, however, as we choose to have 
accidental Presidents, we must not grumble if we 
find ourselves, in one way and another, like the frogs 
in the fable. 
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The ceremony was soon over, and the crowd 
rapidly dispersed. As 1 passed out of the Palace, I 
found a scene around it much more curious, and 
perhaps hardly leas worth seeing than that within 
it. The oi polioi were having their Exhibition in 
booths where gigantic oxen, pigmy men, bearded 
girls, and various other monstrosities, were Bhown at 
a good deal less than ten dollars the season ticket. 
Here was New York in its every-day clothes, except 
where it displayed the dirty trowsers and soaked 
coats of the bedrenched soldiery; and where it was 
not in the show-booths, it was doing the best it could 
to enjoy itself on bad brandy or any other vile liquor 
that was nearest at hand. But as I did not linger 
in this purlieu of Vanity Fair, I shall not tire you 
with any description of it. 


National Coloured Convention. —At much_ 

venience to ourselves, we gladly yield a large portion 
of our inside space to the Address adopted by this Con¬ 
vention. When we have said that it is from the pen of 
Frederick Douglass, it will be superfluous to add 
that it is an able document; and, sanctioned as it is by 
the delegated wisdom of the Free People of Colour, its 
claims to public attention need not our endorsement. 
The record of the Convention’s proceedings, which 
appeared in the last number of Mr, Douglass’s paper, 
being somewhat confused and imperfect, and evidently 
not official, we have concluded to wait 'for a better 
report. The Convention is admitted, on all hands, 
have embodied mudii talent, and made a highlyafavoi 
able impression upon the people of Rochester. The i 
solutions adopted by it we have not yet seen. 

Jane Trainer’s Mother.— The child JaneTrainer 
having been resoued, as our readers have already 
heard, from the hands of the courtesan who sought to 
carry her away from the arms of her parents, and 
being now placed where her morals and education will 
be cared for, Dr. Pennington, Lewis Tappan and E. 
D. Culver have issued an appeal for a contribution of | 
$700 to purchase the mother, so that she may come 
and live with her husband and children. Her master, 
George F. Kelley of Mobile, offers to sell her for that 
testifying at the same time that she is “a good 
woman,” and that he believes the husband* Charles 
Trainer (now at work and supporting himself and 
child), is “ an honest man and a good Christian.” 

First of August in London.— The (London) Anti- 
Slav try Advocate for July announces that a meeting 
will be held in London, on Monday, August 1st., to 
commemorate the Anniversary of Negro Emancipation 
in the British West Indies, and, what is of equal im¬ 
portance, to give information upon American Slavery. 

J. Miller McKim, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society, Professor Allen, of New York, 
and William Wells Brown will be among the speak¬ 
ers. The influence of such a meeting, in the present 
condition of the public’opinion of England, cannot fail 
to be salutary ; and the Abolitionists on this side of the 
water will wait with anxious interest for the report of 
its sayings and doings. 


a novel, coaid only find entrance into a mind Warped 
and enslaved by the narrowest prejudices; There 
would be just as much sense in objecting, as one might 
same ground, to the parables of Jesus ; for 
what is the difference in principle between a parable 
novel? The British Friend, as .our readers 
already know by what we have copied from its columns, 
does not agree with its American namesake, in 
cent number it expresses regret that the latter should 
have so “ much to say that is calculated both to discou¬ 
rage the efforts of Abolitionists, and to be acceptable to 
slaveholders.” Some of the sentimentpof The Friend, 
it declares, “ are perfectly akin to those expressed by 
slaveholders and pro-slavery ministers’’—its language 
a reiteration of that of “ the vilest pro-slavery journals 
' the American Union.” The rebuke is well deserved. 


AMT I-SLA VER Y ITEMS. 


The Anniversary of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society will beheld in Norristown, in the latter part of I 
October. 

-The Second Decennial Meeting of the American 

Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Sansom street 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the 3d, 4th and 6th days of De- 
iber. 

The Free Seilers in Orange County, Vermont, 
anxious to get Lucy Stone into' the County as a 
lecturer, and have raised $100 for that purpose. A 
very sensible movement on their part. 

—-The Presbyterian Church at Pleasant Hill, for¬ 
merly a part of the Dayton (Ohio) Presbytery, has 
withdrawn from that Presbytery and from the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly on account of the connection of those 
bodies •with Slavery. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The Helping Hand : Comprising an Account of The Home 
S’t? 1 t C r har , ? f'i’ Fema L e Convicts, and an Appeal in behalf 
rfthat ffistitution. By Mrs.-C.M. Kirkland! Sold for the 
Nassau street S ^ Utl0n " NewYort: Charles Scribner, 
This work, whose object is sufficiently indicated by 
its title, and which appears in beautiful typography 
and binding, is appropriately dedicated as follows • 

lonv T fifr IsAAG T - HOPPER-One whose 

tL ?l g t0 *}? Uttha PPy ; who would fain have 

^ « fro ? a11 eyes ’ a,ld - lil£ « bis Divine Master 
brought back the disobedient to tli--- - ■ *’ 


with his approbation, is reverently inscribed. 

The History, Uses, Plans and Arrangements of The 
Home, and the claims of the unfortunate class for 
whose benefit it was established upon the generous 
sympathy and charity of the public, are impressively 


Question for Colonisationists. —A writer in 
Frederick Douglass's Paper illustrates the absurdity 
—nay, the cruelty—of the Colonisation method of ele¬ 
vating and improving the blacks in a very convincing 
manner, as follows: 

Most of the Liberian colonists have gone forth from 
the Southern States; say six-sevenths of them, that is 
six thousand. How far they were acclimated is proven 
in this way : Of the whole number sent to Liberia dur¬ 
ing the last thirty years, there has been no increase; 
some.7,000 sent, and the present population only 7,000. 
Now, had they remained in the slave States in America, 
their increase would have been 26 per cent., as per 
census. Hence they have lost 25 per cent., by emigra¬ 
tion ; pretty hard acclimation, that. In the meantime, 
the colony has. received, in cash from this country, an 
average of $40,000; in all, $1,200,000. Suppose the 
same sum had been devoted to the improvement of some 
7,000 coloured persons in the land of their birth, giving 
them instruction as mechanics, artisans, men of busi¬ 
ness, and as professional men, would they not have ad¬ 
vanced farther, and been better able to advance civili¬ 
sation than the 7,000 in Liberia ? It is not too late for 
us to begin the experiment. 

The Colonisationists are continually telling us that 
the people of colour Cannot be elevated in this coun¬ 
try. To say nothing of the impiety and Atheism of the 
sentiment, its authors should be ashamed of themselves 
for uttering it, for the reason that they have never 
made a single earnest effort to do that which they so 
flippantly declare to be impracticable. Nay, worse 
than that; they have exerted all the power of wealth, 
learning, high social position, offioial station, and po¬ 
litical and ecclesiastical authority, to keep the poor 
blaoks degraded. If they had earnestly tried some 
grand scheme for their intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment, and failed therein from causes inherent 
constitution or the character of the oppressed class; if 
they had even treated that class with a cold respect, a 
decent civility, there might be some shadow of 
euse for the assumption above alluded to. In the 
mouths of those whose heels are upon the necks of the 
black race, and who turn up their aristooratio noses 
every intimation that the negro is a man and a brother, 
what is it but the very acme of impudenoe and auda¬ 
city ? _ 

Mrs. Stowe And the American Anti-Slavery 
Society.— It is knowD to most of our readers that Mrs. 
Stowe was invited to visit Great Britain by the Glas¬ 
gow Mew Female Anti-Slavery Society—an association 
formed by persons who seceded from the Glasgow Fe¬ 
male Anti-Slavery Society because the latter did not 
deem it right to withdraw its aid from the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, merely because that Society had 
been falsely denounced by sectarian bigots as an ‘ infi¬ 
del’ association. Mrs. Stowe, in accepting the invita¬ 
tion of the Mew Society, was of course entirely igno¬ 
rant of its peculiar origin ; and if that Society expected, 
as it probably did, to annihilate its rival by means of | 
her influence and the enthusiasm exoited by her 
it reckoned without its host. Mrs. Stowe kept herself | 
honourably aloof from all party and sectarian plans, 
and in private intercourse did not hesitate to express 
her sincere respect for Mr. Garrison and his associates. 
The correspondence that passed between her and the 
Glasgow Female Society, copied on our first page, from 
the London Anti- Slavery Reporter, is worthy of par¬ 
ticular notice. Her expression of deep regret that the 
state of her health would Dot allow her the pleasure of' 
a personal interview with that Society, and the kind 
terms in which she alludes to its. connection with the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, show very clearly that 
she means to deal kindly and honourably with all the 
friends of the slave, and to become a party to no secta¬ 
rian ends. This is all that we. could ask. 


set forth by Mrs. Kirkland, in a series of chapters, 
under the following heads : The Helping Hand; the 
Prisoner; the Disharged Convict; Re-Commitment: 
Association for Relief and Aid; Care of Female Con¬ 
victs; Uses of the Home; Condition of the Female Con¬ 
vict after her discharge ; Plan of the Home ; Hope of 
Improvement; Estimate of Success ; Instruction; Par- 
tmulars of the Plan of Reform; Rules for the Govern¬ 
ment of the Home; What is our Duty ? Public Duty ; 
“Encouraging Crime;” Charaoter of the Work ; Cases 
Reported; The Pilgrim; School Report of the Past 
Year; Executive Committees of the Prison Association; 

Table, showing the whole number received into the ' Eoad is 
Home from 1846 to 1861 inclusive. 

The concluding chapter is a brief but eloquent notice 
of the life and labours of the venerable man to whom 
the book is dedicated, and to whose patient and un¬ 
wearying efforts the success of The Home iS in a great 
measure to be ascribed. We can hardly forbear to give 
our readers extracts from this touching memoir, but 
the want of space forbids the gratification of a wish in¬ 
spired by our deep reverence for the memory of our j 
venerable friend. 

We must add that Mrs. Kirkland hks written this 
work from no pecuniary motive, but solely for the bene¬ 
fit of The Home, to the support of which the whole 
avails will be scrupulously devoted. We hope it may 
find many purchasers. 


Littell’s Living Age.— This valuable periodical- 
one of the very best, in our judgment, that issues from 
the American Press—comes to us weekly, its ample 
pages filled with the ohoicest productions of the current 
English literature. Office, Tremont street, Boston 
89 Trinity Building, New York. 


POLITIC S. 


Father Gavazzi’s Life and Lectures. —Dewitt 
ind Davenport, 162 Nassau street, have sent us a 
Wjlume of 3Q0 pages, containing a phonographic report 
oi the Lectures delivered in this oity by the celebrated 
Ftther Gavnzzi, together with his Life, corrected and 
autiorized by himself, and the reports of his Addresses 
in l«lian to his countrymen in New York, Price,! 
60 cent. 


Gov. Wood, of Ohio, having resigned his office for the 
ission to Valparaiso, Lieut. Governor William Medill 
has been inaugurated as Governor. 

Both the Whig and Democratic candidates for 
Governor of Tennessee are avowedly in favour of allot¬ 
ting a quarter section of the Public Lands to each bona 
j fide settler. 

-The Central Committee of the Democracy of this 
State have called a Convention to nominate State offi- 
to be held at Syracuse, Sept 13. The Hunkers, 
in a majority in the Committee, adopted resolu¬ 
tions sustaining the Baltimore Platform and that por¬ 
tion of Pierce’s Inaugural referring to the Slavery 
Question and the Fugitive Slave Law. The Barnburn¬ 
ers, however, will submit for the sake of the ‘spoils.’ I 

-Prebident Pierce, when shaking hands with 

Gen. Scott after the ceremonies at the Crystal Palace, 
is said to have remarked, “ Well, General, I never ex¬ 
pected that you and I would meet on the same plat¬ 
form,” whereupon both laughed heartily. But they 
did not both get on to the same platform for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace. That feat was performed 
at Baltimore, in June, 1862, in a manner disgraoefi 
both. They may both live to lough out of the other 
ners of their mouths ! 

MUCH IM LITTLE. 


Wisconsin has abolished Capital Punishment. Good. 
The gallows must go down. 

Cuba in great numbers, and to be landed at various 
points on the island by the connivance of those in au¬ 
thority. A letter from Havana to the Times speaks of 
the landing of over 1,000 in two vessels. 

-The Tribune says that Hon. Hiram Walden, who 
gave the only vote in Congress from this State in fa- 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, has received an in¬ 
spector’s berth in the Custom House. The place, adds 
the same paper, is a small one, but not so small as the 
which earned it. 

—The article in the new Constitution, of Indiana 
whioh provides that any person who may employ or 
otherwise encourage any negro or mulatto coming into 
the . State, shall be fined in any sum not less than $10 
more than $100, is likely,, according to the 
Christian Press, to be tested under very novel circum¬ 
stances. It seems that Rev. C. W. Ruter, of Madison, 
the Presiding Elder of the Methodist Church of that 
district, recently employed a coloured minister from 
Cincinnati, to supply the pulpit of the coloured people 
under his charge. This being a clear violation of the 
Constitution, it is said the Rev. gentleman will be in¬ 
dicted at the next term of the Jefferson Circuit Court, 
and brought before a jury of his country to answer for 
this violation of law. 

—Among the public journals whioh have depre¬ 
cated the influence of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ is The 
Friend, a Quaker Journal, published in Philadelphia, 
and understood to be in sympathy with that portion of 
the Orthodox Friends who are generally called Wil- 
burites. Lacking hearty sympathy with the Anti- 
Slavery oause, it is quite natural that The Fiend 
should cloak its indifferenoe to that question by a show 
of zeal for the support of the Quaker testimony against 
novels; but in so doing it wars with common sense, and 
with the best instincts of every well-informed member 
of its own Society. The idea that ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ 
is of hurtful moral tendency, because it is in the form of | 


Wisconsin will give her voice on the question of a 
prohibitory law at the next election. If the people say 1 
yes, the Legislature will be expected td enact such a 
law. 

-Kentucky and Tennessee are stirred by the 

preliminary throes of a stern agitation for a Prohibito¬ 
ry Liquor Law. The question has been introduced into 1 
politics. 

-The Baltimore Argus states that the friends of 

the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic in that city 
are getting up a Convention of Delegates from the va¬ 
rious wards, looking to the promotion of their views 
through the fall elections. 

- Ole Bull has done a wise thing in prohibiting 

the sale of intoxicating liquors in his Colony, in Penn¬ 
sylvania. The music of his Cremona, even under his 
own magic touch, is not more delicious than this intel¬ 
ligence, giving promise as it does of a harmony in social 
life not otherwise attainable. 

-Ikonton, on the Ohio River, as we learn from 

the Tribune, was begun four years ago next month, by 
a company of associated capitalists, who bought 
acres of river bottom and 4,500 acres of hill land for 
the site,’inserting’in all their conveyances or leases 
express condition that no Intoxicating Liquors should 
be sold on the land so conveyed. This condition 
has been enforced and respected, so that there is not a 
ram hole for a loafer to lean against in the place, 
though it has now 2,500 inhabitants, with four 
Churches built or being 'built, a Railroad extending 
fifteen miles into the Iron region, and soon to be pushed 
through to the Hillsborough and Parkersburgh Road, 
44 miles, bringing it into connection with Philadelphia 
and Baltimore.- Unfinished as it is, and with little bu¬ 
siness beside the freighting of Coal and Iron Ore, this 
paying eighteen per cedt. on its Cost. 

The Vermont Chronicle , published in Windsor 
County, which gave the largest majority of any County 
in the State against the ratification of the Maine Law, 
thus testifies to its beneficent operation: 

When the law was first published, not a few very 
worthy citizens had doubts about it. In many cases 
these doubts so far prevailed as to prevent their voting 

its favour. But it haB now had a brief trial among 
i. So far as the questions raised respecting it have 
ime before the Courts, it has been sustained as a con- 
ltutional law—such as it lies within the just discre¬ 
tion of the Legislature to enact. It has emptied at 
least three of our county jails. The testimony from 
every part of the State is, that it operates favourably— 
that the well being of the community is promoted by it. 
Even in Windsor County, where its administration has 
been in unfriendly-hands in a most important particu¬ 
lar, and needless inconvenience may have resulted, and 
where the opposition has been exceedingly active, we 
believe the conviction of its value lias been constantly 
extending and becoming more fixed We do not believe 
that the County is in favour of a repeal,“ 

■The Whole World’s Temperance Conven* 
s to be held in this city, on the 1st and 2d days 
days of September. We annex the call. 

Whereas, in response to a call for a preliminary 
meeting of the friends of Temperance in North Ameri¬ 
ca, to make arrangements fora World’s Temperance 
Convention in the City of New York, during the World’s 
Fair, a meeting assembled in that City, on the 12th of 
May, 1863, which assumed the power to exclude 
eral regularly elected Delegates because they 
Women; 

And Whereas, A portion of the members of that 
meeting retired from it, regarding it as false both *- 
the letter and, the .spirit of the call; 

The undersigned, consisting in part of such seceding 
Delegates, hereby invite all those in favour of a 
World’s Temperance Convention, which shall be 
true to’its name, to meet in the City of New-York, on 
Thursday and Friday, the 1st and 2d of September 
next, to consider the present needs of the Temperance 
Reform. 

Mew York, July 15, 1853. 

T. W. Higginson, Mass. E. H. Chapin, N. Y. 

Horace Greeley, N. Y. Luey Stone, Mess. 

Mary Y. C. Greeley, N.Y. Samuel J. May, N. Y. 

Joshua R. Giddings, Ohio Oliver Johnson, N. Y. 

Francis D. Gage, Miss. Mary A. W. Johnson, N. Y. 

E. L. Snow, N. Y, Wm, A. White, Wisconsin. 

Theodore Parker, Mass. C. II. A. Dali, Canada West 
Actoin. L. Brown, N. Y. Car’e W. Healy Dali* C. W. 
Daniel W. Vaughn, R. I. ‘ Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mass. 
Sarn’l. Longfellow, N. Y. Harriet K. Hunt, Mass. 
William S. Baloh, N.Y. W. H. Channing, N. Y. 

R. T. Trail, N. Y. 

Sumner Stebbins, Penn. 
Thomas Chandler, Mich. 
Thomas Garrett, Del. 

Wendell Phillips, Mass, 

Joseph A. Dugdale, Penn. 
Edward M. Davis, Penn. 

Isaac Trescott, Ohio. 


able and wealthy people. This is a lesson long ago 
learned in America, but .they have yet to learn it in 
England. They do not recognise the truth, that drink¬ 
ing in high places encourages it in low places ; that the 
common use of intoxicating spirits is in itself an evil, 
an abuse; that temperate leads to intemperate drink¬ 
ing, and is appealed to in mitigation or excuse of its 
enormity. Ragged-schools, dormitories for the poor, 
bath houses for the working classes—all are doing a 
good work; but they can really accomplish very little, 
comparatively, so long as the poor spend their 
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ings, waste tg} their substance,.and make brutes of] 
themselves, by gin-drinking. The Temperance move¬ 
ment in England, is far behind the times.” 

-A y,oung lady, the wife of a Mr. Burrows, of 

East Kiilingly, Ot., died a few days since under circum¬ 
stances connecting the event with 1 the crime of liquor¬ 
selling. Her husband’s father had gone to a drunkery 
the. village and become intoxicate*. The drunken 
in’s wife went to the drunkery to prevent his getting 
ire liquor and to get him home. Maddened by rum, 
ljecame furious, and on reaching his house, took 1 
dowfa his gun, loaded it with three balls, and swore he 
Would kill his family and] then himself. In the excite- 
caused by his murderous demonstrat 
iter-in-law fell into a swoon, apparently, from 
which she never recovered. A post mortem examina- 
showed that she had died from the rupture of a 
blood vessel in the head. The rum-seller fled 
the social and legal consequences of his crime. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


FBOM OUR BOSTON CORRESBONDENT. 

NO. CXX1X. 

The Argument. — The Correspondent questioneth of I 
the Fourth and giveth his own opinion thereon— 
Also on the Chinese Empire, fire-crackers, bells and 
guns— What he proposeth to do— Why he was not 
ad-Abifgipn—Why he would have liked to be there — 
He telleth of Yankee ingenuity applied to Feast 
Days—And feareth for another, yet—He defined 
his position and vindicated his patriotism—He glo¬ 
rified the Declaration of Independence and its 
fruits, which he described—And praised them—His 
own party and political prospects—He described 
the chastisement of the Briti-gi Lion by South Caro¬ 
lina—He croweth over it and concluded his Ora¬ 
tion, Sfc , Sfc., 8,'c. 

Boston, July 12th, 1853. 

W hat’s your opinion of the Fourth of July ? I think 
it’s a Humbug, and that those old fellows we Yankees 
talk so much about in our Speeches might have been 
better employed than in making such a Feast Day. It 
nuisance to every civilized community. If 
content with all the train of horrors that belong pro¬ 
perly to itself, we might away with it. But when it 
needs make the night before and the night after 
hideous, into the bargain, it is more than mere common 
human nature can bear. For my part, I am not at all 
surprised that the Chinese Empire is tumbling to 
pieces. Serves it right, too. What business has it to 
destroy the peace of a whole nation with its fire-Crack- 
ers ? It’s worse than all the Abolitionists that ever 
conspired together. For they never kept people awake 
all night—except, occasionally, when engaged in the 
pastime (which, however, like Virtue, has its own re¬ 
ward) of mobbing them. And then that “ dreadful 
bell! ” «Evening bells ” may be very fine things. Mr. 
Thomas Moore says they are, and X don't deny that he 
may be right. But would he have ever written a Melody 
those Morning Bells;” at four o’clock, Ante Me¬ 
ridian, or whatever hour it may be that the Sun has 
the indecenoy to rise at, at this season of the year 
don’t believe a word of it. Could n’t our Revolutionary 
Sires put forth their Rhetorical Flourish in Mid-Winter 
instead of Mid-Summer ? It would have been just 
easy to them, one would think, and would have mate¬ 
rially mitigated the horrors of a Yankee holiday. A nd 
the cannon, tool] as if sleep were not murdered effectu¬ 
ally enough, without the help of their brazen throats 
Is n’t it rather hard to feel the proper degree of com 
passion for the regiment of killed and wounded, that 
appear in the next day’s Gazette, who fall every year 
on that bloody day ? I think a Maine Law for Gun¬ 
powder would not be a bad thing. Now that Mr. Mann 
has made the way of the Abolitionists toiOoDgress and 
the Great and General Court “ as plains way to parish 
church,” I may find myself in this last, august body, 
some fine day. If X do, I am resolved to be the Neal 
Dow of a new Reformation. 
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.Iwas so unlucky ns to miss of the Anti-Slavery 
Celebration at Abington, this year. I happened, acci¬ 
dentally, to be absent from my post in this City and to 
be spending the antecedent night in a town about ten 
miles out, and the Railway on which I depended having 
changed its hours for that day, only, I missed the Old 
Colony train and was left behind, dolorous and malcon¬ 
tent. There was another advantage accruing from the 
little job done in 1776! However, as your last paper 
contained so good an account of what was done, from the 
I apprehend, of one of yourselves, the loss 
rather personal to myself than general to the Cause 
id to the World. If we must have a Fourth of July— 
there is really no way in which it can be blotted out 
of the. Calendar—why, it is satisfactory to.- have .so 
quiet and retired a place as the Grove at Abington to 
spend it in. And to spend it among people where you 
hear no nonsense t'dlked. Or, at least, as Dr. Johnson 
said once, “ whose nonsense suits your . nonsense.” 
There, at least, one is out of the reach of the dreadful 
doses, sickening and nauseous, of self-glorification 
whioh are poured down the gaping throats of Yankee- 
doi» and Paddydom. One has 'the satisfaction of giving 
the lie to the Universal Yankee Nation, and (which 
the best and the worst of it) of proving it, too. B 
all this I had to muse in silence at home, instead of 
hearing it voiced-aloud to the pines at Abington. On 
secondthoughts, however, I am not sure that it would 
have been of any use if the Fourth of July had hap¬ 
pened to come in the middle of January, as I have sug¬ 
gested above. For we Yankees know a trick worth two : 
of that. You know the Pilgrim Fathers were incon¬ 
siderate enough to land on Plymouth roek on the 22d | 
of December. Now this was hot only extremely uncom¬ 
fortable for themselves, but. also very inconvenient tc 
their grateful posterity, who wish to keep their memo¬ 
ries green in their souls. So their prudent descend¬ 
ants, forewarned by their sufferings, have moved the' 
Twenty-Second of December back to the First of August, 
when the Pilgrims would have landed, had .they known 
what they were about. They say it was the date of 

the middle of Summer—from ithe day when Washington 
washorn to the one when he out his first teeth 


cseding from ft, by which we {have the privilege of 
catching tlieir 'niggers for them and of having them 
catch and-sell ours for us. And then, besides these 
things, they make if a Penitentiary Offence to bring 
action of the National Courts to see whether they have 
a right to relieve us in this way of our superfluous 
population. Only think what a cheek tS Litigation 
There is no nation under Heaven where we could be 
thus protected againBt ourselves. Even the Russians 
and the Turks are not treated with this parental soli¬ 
citude by their nursing fathers, the Czar and the Sultan. 

And then we have had the control of our own Insti¬ 
tutions in our own hands. Had it not been for the 
American Revolution, the institutions which, as the 
pious Reoorder of New Orleans judicially observed, 
less dear to us than Religion itself,” would 
have been reft from us. The very Corner-Stone of J 
Free Institutions would have been shivered by the sac- 
■i'legious hands of John Bull. Our wives and daughters, 
is Mr. Clay pathetically prophesied of such a contin¬ 
gency, might have been blaoking our boots, at this very 
moment. Free labour might have been polluting the 
soil of the Sunny South. And instead of expatiating 
over the whole boundless Continent as ours, we might 
have had our powers contracted to some pent-up Utica, 
much bigger than the continent of Europe. Texas 
would have been sitting in darkness, Mexico would 
cer have received the glad tidings of Republican 
Religion and Civilization, and, in California, American 
citizens might have been carrying hides on their heads, 
as did the younger Dana when he went Before the 
Mast, instead of rocking golden babies in auriferous 
cradles. There is your true Cradle of Civilization ! 
The Area of Freedom would never have gone on ex¬ 
tending as it has, and will, until we have laid our 
hands on the Horn of the-Southern Continent itself, 
those bloody Patagonians to work under a 
Yankee Overseer (it is enough to make a Freeman’s 
mouth water to read of those big fellows—we would 
like to eat them, in our fashion, with cat-o’-nine-tail 
sauce). I say this glorious Extension would not have 
gone on thus, had it not been for the Fourth of July, 
noT the Union and the Constitution forever, say It 
no squeamish constituent be afraid of voting for 
from any apprehensions that I may not be sound 
his matter. I had two votes for Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor last year, and I have four pledged to me for the 
; Election. What other candidate is there that 
boast of doubling his party in a single twelve- 
month? Come and bow down to the Rising Sun! I 
shall glorify the Constitution and obtest my loyalty 
to the Union with the best Whig, Democrat, or even 
Free Soiler, living, when Lain elected. 

And there is that last, brightest ray of glory, sur¬ 
passing any of the boasted halos of our two Wars with 
England, which has just now irradiated our whole 
land. Had it not been for the Fourth of July and the 
whopping we gave the British Lion in consequence 
thereof, should we have ever witnessed thechastise- 
just bestowed on that pretentions beast by the 
stout little Empire of South Carolina ? She has vindi¬ 
cated her right not only to larruping her own niggers 
i and selling ours, but also that of exercising the 
acts of .^Sovereignity-over those of Mr. John Bull, 
the bargain. That gentleman demurred to this pro¬ 
ceeding at first, and even went so far as to point the 
nose of the British Lion in that direction. The animal 
in question snarled and growled and showed his teeth, 
thinking that that would be enough to bring her 
terms. But what does that plucky little Sovereignity 
She just stepped up to him and out him over the bind 
quarters with her cart-whip add it was dll up with his 
lipnship. He put his tail between his legs and his 
nose between his fore-paws and slunk* like a whipped 
spaniel, into his kennel in the Palace of Westminister 
And there he seems like to stay, with the conceit 
pretty’well taken out of him. Now, he wouldn’t have 
put up with this treatment from Jamaica or Barbadoes. 
This triumph we owe to the Fourth of July. Little 
South Carolina, who can’t even pay her postage ibilW- 
of the Free States paying about twenty thousand 
dollars every quarter for her share of the deficit of the 
Slave States—she pulls John Bull by the nose and licks 
the British Lion as if he were one Of her own niggers 
General Quattlebum might well retire to private life, 
after that. The country is now saved from Foreign 
Interference, for South Carolina’s right to make Slaves 
of British Subjects is allowed by British Statesmen 
That is glory enough for one year. This you will 
accept as my Fourth of July Oration, one being con¬ 
sidered essential to constitute a legitimate candidate for 
the suffrages of the People.— d. y. 


to learn from Prof. Y. that no difficulty has been 
!t n s Wa ™»f’^ B * P “ pn ’ s mil l <3a h 7 ely P ers!0n al interest in the 
Study , making it a source,of ready gratification and delight. 
The charge for board and instruction is but moderate and I 


DEATHS. 

Hallook.— In Milton, Ulster Co., on the morning of the 18th 
inst., Nicholas Hallock, aged 68. He was for many yeara 
a minister of the Society of Friends (Hictaite) and w” 
- , band 1 ™ 0 were disowned by that Society 

for their fidelity to the cause of the slave and to other re- 
in-fw H t anff ®r?d much during the few last weeks of his 
life, but retamed his consciousness to the last, and died in 
h , e ha d preached. He said in his last nm- 
ments that he had no heresy to renounce or regret 
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S. P. Townsend, N. Y. 

L. N. Fowler, N. Y. 

Lydia F. Fowler, N. Y. 

N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 

S. R. Wells, N. Y. 

P. T. Barnum, N: Y. 

J. W. Kellogg, K. Y. 

B. E. Buokman, N. Y. 

C. B. Wheeler, N. Y. 

Joshua Brown, N. Y. 

N. A, Davis, N. H. 

.Stephen C. Foster,. Me. 

Royal Barnham, N. Y. 

O. C. Wheeler, Cal 
Wm: McDermott, N. Y. 

Morris De Camp, N. Y. 

Geo. F. Colburn, N. Y. 

James Cambell, N. Y. 

^e'Papers friendly t 
copy the above call. 

-Dr. Bailey, writing, from London > to his Mo¬ 
tional Era, thus exults over the No License vote of 
Washington City : ^ 

“ Thank heaven for that 1 Could they witness what 
I daily see-^-the legions of gin-shops here, with men, 
women, and children, thronging their doors; women 
drinking in the open streets—spending the earnings of' 
beggary in rum instead of bread—they Would never 
repent their vote. I have never before been so pro¬ 
foundly impressed with the policy of the Maine Liquor 
Law; never before felt so deeply grateful to the perse¬ 
vering advocates of Temperance in my own country. 
Intoxicating liquor, in some form or other, is almost 
universally used in London. You cannot spend a soci¬ 
able evening with a friend without the decanter being 
produced; and if you call at a clergyman’s house, you 
are asked to refresh-ypUrself with a glass of wine. It 
is useless to attempt any reform among the poorer 
classes, while this bad habit prevails among respect- 


Bitt let no one accuse me of want of patriotism. I 
must beg, now that.public. life is again thrqwn.iopen.to 
benighted nonjurors, and that we may look forward 
the possibility of serving our Country, at from two 
to eight dollars per diem, according as our services are 
demanded by the-State or the Nation—I say, I must 
beg not to be misunderstood on this point. Patriotism 
essential an ingredient in the composition of a 
Public Man, a Statesman, jf you please, as Mint of a 
Julep, Ioe of a Sherry-Cobbler, Gin of a Cock-tail, 
Brandy of a SmasA, dr Saleratusjof an American floaf 
of bread (Ugh 1). So I ami resolved to define my posi- 
the face of theYf.orld and all the rest of Man¬ 
kind. I acknowledge, gratefully, the vast benefits we 
derive from the Declaration of Independence, although, 
I will admit* many of them Were not foreseen or 
imagined by the men that made it. We owe to it that 
are free from the galling yoke of a British Aristo¬ 
cracy, resting on ownership of land, and have obtained 
instead to the gentle sway of an Aristocracy of our 
choosing, which rests on ownership of human 
gsd Is not this a more glorious oligarchy to 
serve ? Are not men more worthy than acres on which 
) build it? . Napoleon once asked an old woman 
where she was going in such a hurry?” “To see 
the Emperor,” said she. f‘f Pooh,’? said he, “ what do. 

for ? He's as great a tyrant as the 
old kings.” “ I know that,” she replied', “ bat, at any 
he is a tyrant of our own choosing! ” “ There,” 
he went on to Las Casas, “ there spoke all France, by 
>fi|h_of that old woman! ” We have achieved 
this blf*””^* 


tyrants; 


£S 


igvat least, since the Declaration—if our 
ur old ones (Or a' trifle worse) 
have nobody to thank for them But ourselves'. Then 
oifj to it the Glorious Constitution by which this 
blessing has been secured and the Gloribus Uniofl pro- 


SUMMARY. 

Rev. John Pierpont.—T his veteran in the cause 
of reform and progress, told us when we met him, a few days 
since, that for forty weeks past, he averaged six puhlio lec- 
Week, yet he looked as hale and vigorous as a 
, „ - ,. ? of oM-awi-twenty. There is a great deal of work 
m the old hero yet.— Manchester (N. B„) Democrat. 

John S. Austin, an active Democratic Hunker 
politicion of»,this' city, who was engaged in a riot lately at 
Tammany Hall, wherein Mr. Schell, a prominent barnburner 
was beaten almost to death, was sentenbed bn Saturday to 
three months imprisonment in the Penitentary. His brother 
was fin.ed $100. 

— Ciuzr 1 —Ira 1J Eddy, a spiritualist, of 
Chicago, has.boon taken to the Hartfoid (Ct.) ’— '• '' 

relatives, on the ground of insanity. His spirit 
sist that he is not Only not insane, but very sane —that M 
relatives want his property, and have carried him off without 
even, the form of law. A habeas corpus will probably be 
issued to bring the question to a fairilegal test. P. S. He has 
been set at liberty by tM eouri 
How they are.Known. —The following fragment 
of conversation was overheard the other day, on board a 
steamboat: 

“ I met Lord Ellesmere and his party at Niagara; the other 
day. I knew the ladies were persons of distinction the I 
moment I saw them, because they wore no jewelry, nor any 
other ornament whatever! ” 

A Dear Ride.—O p the 2d of July last a man 
named Joseph L. Smith got upon the train at.the Edgeworth 
Statioji on the Saugus Branch Railroad, for a ride to Malden 
Centre, and .on hit farb, which “Was only five tents, being de¬ 
manded refused to pay, and Upim several occasions after on! 
meeting the Conductor of, the train, he used insulting lan¬ 
guage toward him—asking him if bill had been mode out 
for the amount, &c. This being several times repeated, the 
Conduoter had the said bill made out in the shape of a wr- 
i rant, bn which Smith was taken before Judge Willard 
Charlestpwn, and fined $5 and costs, amounting in all to 
,little over seventeen dollars.— Boston Traveller. 

Let the Bloomers alone, will ye I—A, young 
lady, a Bloomer, recently marked at Oriskany, wa s “homed” 
by some of the villagojp^i<»EnffTnHt5an6y'"someoTW 
heads, and they raj£&, they resolved to try it over. This 
lafiyoffiM ViWmfei-night, and challenged the girl to shoot 
again, calling her a liar, &c. On this, the young woman 
fired once more above them;, but they laughed 'her to scorn, 
and at, last, goaded to infligfiatibnjsne senta charge pf shot 
.rattling about their braneless pates, and wounded, and limp¬ 
ing, howling and cursing,-they retreated in confusion. The 
citizens generally sustain the. eqhis.e of; .the f ' 
quite proper,and justifigbie.— Syracuse Chr.on. 

Restitution,—T he Washington County Post says 
_ chap in a certain village, with whom , he is* acquainted, 
havinghad sanded sugar sold to him, inserted in the weekly 
paper the following: 

“ Notice. —I purchased of a grocer in thisvillage aquantity 
of sugar, from which I obtained one pound of sand. If the 
rascal who cheated me will send to nn- address seven lbs. of 
—sugar (scripturevineasure of restitution), I will be satis- 
if not, I shall expose hifa.” 

the following day nine seiien-pound packages of sugar 
left at his residence from as many different dealers, 
eafch supposing liimself the person intended. 

A Proper Subject eor Excommunication.— 
The New York National Democrat -gives nearly two columns 
to) prove that Slavery is, a most natural thing—that “ the 
planter rules as naturally as the negro Obeys instinctively 
that “ the relation between them is natural, harmonious an d 
necessary.” 

H We will, not join issue with that, paper, for lms not the 
Baltimore convention forbidden “ agitatipn? ” But we, sub¬ 
mit that the editor of the. National Democrat needs looking 
to. ^How dare he agitate the Slavery question ? The Balti¬ 
more platform solemnly forbids hiln to do su ; and here he is 
spitting onthe platform, and practising unqualified treason, 
with malice aforethought.—Boston Com. 

Coloured Americans in England.—A friend in 
this city has shown us a letter, from a coloured lady, who, 
with her husband and children, has sought a home in old 
England. It was written to a “ Nbw Bedford gentleman of 
the old school, a true democrat,” he tells us, in whose family 
the Writer was for many years employed' as a domestic. In 
speaking'of tfieir present, situation, and of what they have 
been able to accomplish for their children, she says: “ We 
have apprenticed twO of onr sons to' learn engineering,'and 
■W., the oldest, is studying to be a surgeon and physician. 
My husband is a clerk in a large, mercantile house. We 
—e living comfortably in the: pleasant suburbs.of Liverpool.” 
-Boston Cam, 

Agricultural Chemistry.—I have been often 
asked this summer; “ Where shall a boy be sent to learn the 


The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar, in once more addressing their friends and fellow- 
labourers, for the purpose of entreating a warmer sympathy 
and a more effective co-operation in their proposed movement, 
beg leave to submit a few Suggestions which they trust may 
have a tendency to produce that result. 

Twenty years have passed away since the first Fair to aid 
in the Abolition of American Slavery was held in the City of 
Boston. Twenty years of labour and effort, and still we re¬ 
main a slaveholding nation, our first word of repentance in 
national capacity yet to be uttered, our first work of mercy 
st to be done. But have these labours and efforts, of which 
■e may, properly enough, just now, consider this Bazaar an 
exponent, accomplished nothing? Only the childishly . 
• thoughtless or. the wilfully falsa can venture to reply in tha 
negative.' 

The battle has not been won; it has not even been fought; 
but the outposts have been carried, and the field, with its 
embattled hosts, lies plainly before ns. Massacre of the 
Masters, slaves contented and happy, amalgamation of 
Races, Colonisation, and similar fallacies — these are the 
refnges of lie^ which the Abolitionists have swept away, and 
the issue between them and their opponents is narrowed to 
the simple question of material success and self-interest. 
The creed of the Pro-Slavery party is expressed in two lines, 

“ That they should take who have the power * 

And they should keep who can.” ’ 

The blood-cemehted prosperity which should be its shame, is 
cqolly adduced, in argument, as ample justification for con- 
timiance in crime. 

Hence, no talk of Gradualism now obstructs our way. 
Kindly propositions in its behalf, from distant friends of the 
slave, ignorant of the essential diabolism which is the ani¬ 
mating spirit of the Slave institution of this country, meet, 
from the Slaveh'olding South and Pro-Slavery North alike, as 
bitter and unscrupulous an opposition a3 was ever meted out 
to the most energetic demand ever made for Immediate Abo¬ 
lition. The slaveholders understand perfectly that the con¬ 
cessions of marriage, famfly ties, the Bible, are, in effect, 
emancipation. They have never been granted where men 
wire held as property, for the very good reason that any 
such concession lays the axe to the root of so audacious and 
abominable a olqim. 

So many sophistries and fallacies being removed, the Abo¬ 
litionists then may congratulate themselves that they are 
now in direct, collision with the consciences and hearts of the 
people. In many respects, their chanee of success is better 
than ever before. Another generation is entering upon the 
duties and responsibilities of life, who, however thoughtless 
and indifferent to the great question of their age, are not and 
cannot be as were their fathers when it first met them, “ in 
darkness that might be felt,” and cased in such armour of 
prejudice, that Truth herself might well nigh deem them 
invmiiblei 

' , The leaders, too, of the Pro-Slavery hosts, alike in tha 
State and the Church, are, day by day, called from their 
unholy warfare to give their account for the deeds done in 
the body, and, mercifully, to a very considerable extent, their 
inhuman influence dies with them. Men may mourn when 
*'■“ UPufessors of Truth and Mercy depart, but their mantles 
on others; but when the Statesmen who have voted for, 
the Ministers who have preached for, the Fugitive Slave 
- , are summoned hence, a crowd of the weak andjwavering, 
who would not have been so base and cruel but for the influ- 
ner and superior mind, breathe freer, are measur- 

- -i from their thraldom and rendered accessible to 

better influences. 

The signs of the times abroad as well as at home offer 
tokens ol encouragement. In foreign lands, an agitation has 
been aroused which will never, we trust, again slumber. 
Christendom owes it to the name by which it is called to 
■ally on this question. There has never been so vast a one 
submitted to its consideration; but, God be thanked, its sim¬ 
plicity is equal to its magnitude, and Monarchist and Repub- 
ican, Catholic and Protestant, nay, though we have spoken 
ot Christendom, Heathendom itself may see written as with ’ 
letters of light, on the Heavens, that it is indeed “ a wild 
and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man ” 
and doubly wild and doubly guilty when this phantasy con¬ 
trols the sentiment and shapes the action of a great and self- 
governing nation. 

Apart from these and other general causes of encourage- 
rv ' r "'* *h 0 Managers of the Bazaar, and those co-operating 
:ni, may find special stimulus to exertion in the fact 
., . -- - present arrangements of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society are such as to render an increased success of this 
undertaking more desirable, we might almost say imperative, 

**iari ever before. 

The Receipts of the Bazaar are devoted to the susteutation 
the Parent Society and its organ, the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, jn the. City of New York. There, in the - 
very locus of pro-slavery opposition, a banner in behalf of the 
perishing slave has been raised, and its triumph will be in 
-ome'measure commensurate with the supplies that this 
lovement may be enabled to furnisK 
The details of the Bazaar are so Well understood that we 
feel any particular specifications unnecessary. 

We cordially invite the assistance of every lover of Freedom, 
edging ourselves to all such for a conscientious fulfilment 
: all the duties that our present position imposes on us. 
Donations of any kind, either in manufactured articles, 
materials lor manufacture or money, will he gratefully re¬ 
ceived by any of the Managers whose names and addresses 
'are subjoined, or any further information that may be re¬ 
quested will be cheerfully given. 

Anne Warren Weston, Weymouth, Mass. 

Ann Greene Phillips, Essex street, Boston. 

Helen E. Garrison, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 

Lbuisa Loriitg, 27 State street, Boston. 

Mary May, 4 Franklin Place, Boston. 

Sarah Russell May, Leicester, Mass. 

Maria Weston Chapman, care of Messrs. Green & Go. 

Paris, France. 

Caroline Weston, “ ' « 

Mary Gray Chapman. 

Henrietta Sargent, 156 Tremont street, Boston. 

Frances Mary Robbins, Brush Hill, Milton. 

Efiza Lee Pollen. 

Susan C. Cabot. 

Thankful Southwiek, Danvers, Ma33. 

Sarah H. Southwiek, Portland, Maine. 

Caroline F. Williams, 75 Southac street, Boston. 

Mary H. Jackson, 1071 Washington street, Boston. 

Elizabeth'Gay, 142 Nassau street. New York. 

Charlotte 8: Sargent, 70 Dover street, Boston. 

Sarah S. Russell, Jamaica 'Plain, Roxbury, Mass. 

Sarah Blake Shaw. 

Eliza F. Eddy, 7 Hollis street, Boston. 

E. C. Von Arnim, 18 Bod th street, Bolton. 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 47 Mntfi fire. Dornhe#flr _ 

Lydia Parker, Exeter Plaoe, Boston. 

Maria Lowell, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Francis, “ 1 “ 


culture? You . . _ .._ 

mer and manufacturer; will yott tell us where it may be 
quiredJ ” These questions I have been obliged to ansv... 
^differently; bnf this necsssitvexistp no longer. I have just 
visited the laboratory of Prof. E.L. Younans, some.faur miles ] 
west Of Saratoga, where on the small but excellently 


Eighteenth Pennsy lvania Anti-Slavery Eair. 

The Eighteenth Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair, will be 
■ opened in .the Assembly Buildings, Philadelphia, on the 
.evening of the 6th of, December, 1853, and will continue 
daring the following three days. The Gommitiee.iOf Ar¬ 
rangements feel that no argument oh their part can be neces¬ 
sary to enlist the hearty sympathy and active co-opeiation 
.of the Abolitionists of Pennsylvania in this department of 
labour. Its utility is fully proved ; its necessity deeply felt. 
The present encouraging aspects of our enterprise should in- 

-3 the energy of our efforts to bring it to its coasumma- 

■ The victories already won are earnests of the final 
and complete triumph of Liberty over Slavery; and it is 
with renewed hope and strength that we address ourselves 
to the work of preparation for our next Fair. Its profits will 
be devoted, as heretofore, to the dissemination of the princi¬ 
ples of the American Anti-Slaveiy Society, viz.: the inherent 
sinfulness of Slavery, and the duty of immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional emancipation, and to the advocacy of the truths and 
inculcation of the, duties which are necessarily deduced from 
these principles. 

T j this work we confidently rely upon the efficient aid of 
— Abolitionists of Pennsylvania, upon whose zeal and in- 
, dustry the success, of our Fair depends. Any co-operati«a 
assistance from friends abroad will be gratefully received. 
The Committee have selected an earlier time than usual for 
holding the Fair, in orderthat it may immediately follow the 
meeting which is to be held in this city in oelebration of the 
completion of the second decade of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society., 

Mary Grew, Sarah Pugh, 

Abby Kimber, “Huldah Justice, 

Sarah L. Child, Elizabeth Gay, 

Lucretia Mott, Mary Shaw, 

Rebecca S, Hurt, ” ™ ' 

Margaret Jones, 

Evelina Sujfplee, 

Gulieltha M> Jones, 

Hannah Haydock, 

Hannah Li Stickney, 

Mary T. Stickney, 

Sarah A. McKim, 

Sari* M: Douglas, 

Clementine. G. Ruby, 

MapY M. Jennings, 

Rebecca Plainly, 

Mary A. Hall, 

Mary A. W. Johnson, 


Elizabeth Davis, 


Martha Carman, 
Elizabeth Carman, 
Jennette Jackson, 
Margaretta Forten, 
Lydia White, 
Elizabeth J. Lewis, 
Harriet D. Parvis 
Anna M. Hopper, 
Maria M. Davis, 

Emily W. Taylor, 
Hannah Steele, 

Mary These, 

Anne Parker, 

Hester Reckless, 

Anna M. Child, 

Sarah Kenderiipe, 
Gertrude K. Burleigh. 
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JMtaffHfliffflns pertinent 


GENTLEMEN IN HISTOTY. 

. Cicero defines the Gentiles as those whose ances¬ 
tors had always been free, and who had never for¬ 
feited their civil rights as citizens; there the expres¬ 
sion sine genie meant those who were ignoble by 
parentage. Thus the gentleman was a slave-master, 
who prided himself upon a broad distinction between 
his free blood and the baso blood of his dependents. 
But the gentleman in those days had many attri¬ 
butes of true gentility. He was an educated man; 
he had polished and gentle manners at home, and 
was as brave as a lion abroad on the field of battle. 
Compared with the plebs whom he trod under foot, 
he was a scholar, and a man with nobler aspirations. 
First, then, the gentleman in his very early days 
was not altogether unlike Cincinnatus. In this pe¬ 
riod of his existence he dropped the plough-handle 
to lead the Roman legions. He led them to victory, 
then put aside the sword, and went on with the fur¬ 
row in which he had left his plough. The trumpets 
of Rome had no magic notes for him; he was a 
simple-minded man who did his duty, and was satis¬ 
fied with the congratulation of his own heart. The 
gentleman did not long continue to resemble Cincin¬ 
natus. He moulded himself to suit the times. For 
many years he was understood to be a man sprung 
from a gentle stock, whoee necessities did not require 
labour (except on the battle field) ; who would not 
brook an insult; who valued his honour more than 
his life; and whose manners were in accordance 
with those of bis contemporary leaders of fashion. 
He had a stronger admiration for personal courage 
than for the most splendid scholarship : lie loved a 
strong arm better than a subtle brain. His lady¬ 
love preferred to Bee him a bleeding knight at her 
feet, rather than a philosopher conquering thought 
in his closet. And, even now, how many gentle 
hearts think of him, and wish that he Were here, in 
this present century, with the broken lance buried 
in his side. Ho did not learn to read then, but he 
sat a horse exquisitely. 

Presently he began to give a careless glanCe occa¬ 
sionally at the mysterious letters and the curious 
crotchets, which, hitherto, ho had left in contempt 
to the care of monks and traders. About this ti 
the gentleman grew into something nqt remotely 
sembling that Howard, Earl of Surry,, distinguished 
by Camden as “ the first nobleman that illustrated 
his high birth with the beauty of learning;” who 
contrived to spread abroad the power of his lance, 
and to defy the world to find a fairer woman than 
his'Geraldine. Amid all .this noise and bombast- 
tbis love-siekness and this lappe-breaking, he mau 
aged to write verses that Smoothed with Italian grace ' 
the rugged English of the old fathers. Camden re¬ 
peats of him : “ He was acknowledged to be the gal- 
iantest man, the politest lover, and the completest 
gentleman of his time.” He and his co-gentleB lived 
in a time when the civilized states were struggling 
to emerge from the barbarisms of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries—when the study of law was 
coming into rivalry with the practice of arms—when 
the rude pomp of ancient chivalry was giving way 
before more rational manners—and Petrarch’s songs 
were drowning the savage din of shields and lances. 
At this time the gentleman began to show faint signs 
of weakness, signs indeed that did not in the least 
raise fears for his safety. And, true enough, he 
covered sufficiently to display his ancient lineage; to, 
dabble many timeB in blood; to play false to many 
women; to kick aside the alphabet and the gram¬ 
mar; and to love liquor. But he had, taken alto¬ 
gether, improved vastly. He began to keep his: 
hands olean from slaughter, and even to pride him¬ 
self on the appointments of his apparel. 

About this stage in his career the gentleman often 
put aside hljs sword and lance, to take up the cour¬ 
tier’s wand of office— even to throw down his cloak 
that his sovereign’s feet might not be soiled. All 
these were signs of approaching dissolution. Men 
began to meddle with him, and to ask impertinent 
questions about bis qualifications. All his long, long 
life he had been accustomed to work out his own will 
with his own sword; to assault any dependent with 
whom he felt displeased;, and, in Other ways, 1 
prove his gentility; but now, it seemed, men wi 
arising to doubt whether' the little plebian, in 
coarse swaddling clothes, was not the natural equal 
of the little patrician muffled in lacewhether, by 
dint of hard study and natural intelligence, little 


trieian 1 These questions were raised when the 

f entleman of the old leaven Was visibly declining, day 
y day ; when coarse oaths no longer fell from his 
lips; when ho could not consume his full quantity 
of sack ; when rust had gathered upon the points of 
his lances; and when his dependents forgot to place 
their necks under his gentlemanly foot. In this 
melancholy time of the gentleman’s existence, men 
began to sum into one dreadful catalogue the dread¬ 
ful deeds of which he had been guilty. They allow¬ 
ed that, in the intervals to which I have referred— 
when he became conspicuous for occasional grace oi 
shining virtue—he had done great good to the State, 
hut when, against these few intervals of light, they 
began to unfold the dark shadows that belonged ti¬ 
the older years of his existence, he began to be look¬ 
ed upon as a monstrosity, ft was said that he had 
committed all the worst actions of a thousand years, 
that he had seldom respected the women of whose 
graces he had pretended to say pretty things; that 
he had sacked cities; had turned his sword against 
the people; had subjected the interests of tens of 
thousands to his avarice; had blinded the eyes of the 
many, that only he and his might take advantage of 
sunlight. This was a tmrible stage in the career of 
the gentleman: a stage To which the present gentle¬ 
man sometimes looks baok with a feeling of profound 
commiseration. 

About the year sixteen hundred and twenty Hen¬ 
ry Peaehum published The Compleat Gentleman; 
and ten years afterwards Richard Brathwait gave 1 
the world his English Gentleman. Brathwait, 
his dedioatory preface, holds virtudlo be “ the great¬ 
est signal and symbol of gentry;” while Henry 
Peaehum discoursed learnedly on the heraldic dis¬ 
tinctions of gentility. Brathwait says that the 
gentleman is rather manifested “ by goodness of 
person than by greatnesse of place.” “For, how¬ 
ever,” he continues, “ the vulgar honour the purple 
more than the person, descent more than desert, 
title than merit—that adulterate gentility which de¬ 
generates from the worth of her ancestors derogates 
likewise from the birth of her ancestors. And there 
bo such whose infant effeminaoio, youthful dali- 
caoie, or native liberty, hath estranged them from 
the knowledge of moral or divine mysteries; so as 
they may be well compared to the ostrich, who (as 
the natural! historian reports) hath the wings of an 
eagle, but never mounts; so have these the eagle 
of contemplation, being indued with the intellectual 
faculties of a reasonable soul; yet either intangled 
with the lightnesses of vanity, or trashed with 
the heavy poises of self-coneeite and singularity, 
aVtfotTreign of Charles the 
First men began to assert—to the extreme annoy- 
anoe of the gentleman—that refinement and moral 
rectitude were the chief attributes of gentility; that 
a man might have a groat many quarterings and a 
great many vulgarities; be the son of a lord and the 

At this time the vigour of the gentleman began 
to decline; “I am here,” said Brathwait, “to tender; 
unto your honour’s judicious view a gentleman quite 
of another garbe : one, whom education hath made 
formal! enough, without apish formalize, and 
ceiving enough without selfc-adnfrring arrogancie. 
A good Christian in devout practising, no lesse than 
zealous professing; yet none of the forwardist 
discoursing of religion. For heo observes (as lc_ n 
experience hath brought him to be a judicious ob¬ 
server) that discourse of religion hath so Occupied 
the world, as it hath well near driven the practice 
thereof out of the world. Hoe esteemes such only 
happy who are of that number whom the World ac¬ 
counts fooles, hut God wise men. He observes the 
whole fabrioke of humane power, and he concludes 
with the preacher : Ecquid tain vanum ! He notes 
how the flesh, becoming obedient, behaveth herselfe 
as a faithfull servant to the soule: this governeth, 
the other is governed; this commandeth, the other 
obeyeth. This is the gentleman whom I have pre¬ 
sumed to reoommend to your protection; and to you 
he makes recourse, not so much for shelter as 
honour; for his title it exempts him from servile 
basbfulness—being an English gentleman.” And 
then he continues to rate the ancient gentleman on 
his haughtiness to the “ groundlings.” He reminds 
him of his follies and his sensual debasement, and 
tells him, after Phavorinus, that they who suck sows’ 
milk will love wallowing in the mire. 

All these hards things the gentleman of the olden 
time could not take in good part. He felt that his 
end was approaching; that for him and for those like 
him, these subtle reasons and poor phantasies of 
poetic minds were not proper food ; and so he laid 
aside his lance, broke up his helmet* lowered the 
crest that had never quivered before a foe, gave his 
gauntlets to his servants, his jewelled sword-handle 
to his mistresses, his drinking oup to his oldest 
retainer, and with a proud look, expired. 


The modern gentleman was born in an age of 
millinery, to succeed the ancient gentleman. In 
his greenest youth he had the ihilliner’s taste of | 
Charles the Second, the spirit and grace of Roches¬ 
ter, and the vices of both. He only wanted virtue 
to make him perfect Yet, had he been virtuous, i 
the gentleman in those days would have cut a sorry 
figure at Court. At one moment he actually did : 
threaten to become virtuous and patriotic ; but he 
was warned by the axe that gleamed over the heads 
of Algernon Sidney and Loird William Russell. He 
prided himself on his smart sayings. He took par¬ 
ticular pride in personal adornment; adopted satins 
and lace and powder, and wore patches.' But even 
then, in his foolish youth, he was a visible improve¬ 
ment upon the older gentleman. He drank less; 
he swore less; he treated his inferiors with better 
grace; and lie began to pride himself upon his-in- 
tellectnal accomplishments. Selden,>in his Titles of j 
Honour, describes his youth very closely. In default 
of tournaments, he took to a long, credit with his 
tailor. 'He laid down laws for the government of, 
his toilette: and finally succeeded in establishing a 
tyranny which hi} called Fashion. All this occupied 
some years; hut presently he grow into a shape re¬ 
sembling that of Phillip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield. And now I find him describing grace¬ 
ful manners as the great essential for a man of the 
world, and recommending a course of gentlemanly 
irregularities. Samuel Johnson, who came across 
him, said of him, with his severe frown, that he was 
ai wit among lords and a lord among wits; and of 
bis advice, that he taught the morality of a profli¬ 
gate, and the manners of a dancing-master. 

But the gentleman, having once become a dandy 
and a loose courtier, could not long resist those ex¬ 
travagances to which his precepts naturally tended. 
Accordingly I find him at Bath, the monarch of 
fashion, in a coach—that would rouse the envy of 
any Lord Mayors—preceded through the streets by 
trumpeters, courted by thousands of ladies, and lay¬ 
ing down the laws of a ball-room with the arrogance 
of an autocrat. Here is the Modern Gentleman in 
his early manhood, in a white cocked hat, paying 
for his golden coach at the gaming table; and here, 
shortly afterwards, is Blaekstone, trying his hand at 
the portrait ; “ Whosoever studieth the laws of the 
realm; who studieth in the universities; who pro- 
fesseth the liberal sciences; and. (to be short) who 
can live idly and without manual labour, and well 
hear the port, charge, and countenance of a gentle- 
man, he shall be called master, and taken for a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Thus the true gentleman was not permitted to 
work, except at the law: lie might gamble, but he 
could not keep aeeounts; he might repeatedly be¬ 
come bankrupt; hut he might not know how to 
register his debts and assets. The gentleman had 
money left him that had been made in trade; tout 
he could not be a trader and remain a gentleman. 
It; was reported that one of his relations was in busi¬ 
ness ; and this -report would have excluded him 
from a club at which his name had been proposed, 
it a friend explained that although the father 
business, he could assure them on his honour 
that if the son met the vulgar fellow, in the street, 
lie would not so far forget himself as to speak to him. 
This explanation sufficed; and the junior gentleman 
bbcame a member of the Salt-Club. 

Time wore on—and ventured to touch c 
the features of the gentleman. Like the ancient 

f entleman, he changed with the world. Successively 
find him nearly resembling the “ most finished 
gentleman in Europe” — and Beau Brummel. He \ 
paraded his gentility in satin smalls, in diamond ' 
ipanlettes, in designs for coats. If he had faith in 
mything, it was in clothes. He studied every atti¬ 
tude, until he took off his bat and bowed to the ad¬ 
miration of a,most critical world. He was np to the 
ears in debt, and he looked every inch a prince. 
When he had no further need of his friends, lie put 
them on one side, as he threw his gloves to his valet. 
When a question bored him, he answered it with 
adroit evasion. 

But he has survived many of these falsities and 
absurdities; yet the gentleman of to-day challenges 
criticism in many respects. Even now he is not 
vqry mind! ul of his debts; unless he contracts them 
at the gaming-tables. He retains a Btrong antipathy 
toiretail traders; but waives his objection to trade 
when the dealer is a rich wholesale man ; and has 
no objection to appear at a police-office. Strange 
repinants of the ancient gentleman and of the 
modern gentleman’s own youth cling to him still. 


you; you do not even regard yourself. In fact, how 
should you, at the moment of first ascertaining your 
©wn total unimportance in the sum of things—a poor 
shivering unitin theagregateof human life? Now, 
for the first time, whatever manner ol man you were, 
seemed to be at starting, squire or ‘squireen,’ 1 
1 or lordling, and however related to that city, 
hamlet, or solitary house, from which yesterday or 
to-day you slipped your cable—beyond disguise you 
find yourself but one wave in a total Atlantic, one 
plant (and a parasitical plant besides, pgeding alien 
props) in a forest of America. 

“ These are feelings which do not belong by pre¬ 
ference to Thoughtful people—far less to people 
merely sentimental. No man ever was left to him¬ 
self for the first time in the streets, as yet unknown, 
of London, but he must have been saddened and 
mortified, perhaps terrified, by the sense of desertion 
and utter lonelii$es which belong to his situation. 
No loneliness can be like that which weighs upon 
the heart in the centre of laces never-ending, with- 
voice or utterance for him; eyos innumerable, 
that have ‘ no speculation ’ in their orbs which he 
understand; and hurrying figures of men and 
women weaving to and fro, with no apparent purpo- 
intelligible to a stranger; seeming like a mask of I 
maniacs, or, oftentimes, like a pageant of phantoms. 
The great length of the streets in many quarters of 
London; the continual opening ot transient glimpses 
into other vistas equally far-stretching, going off at 
right-angels to the one to which you are traversing; 
and the murky atmosphere which, settling upon the 
remoter end of every long avenue, wraps its termina¬ 
tion in gloom and uncertainty; all these are circum¬ 
stances aiding that sense of vaBtness and illimitable 
proportions which forever brood over the aspect of 
London in its interior.”— De Quincey. 


pleb might not be a better gentleman than little pa-1B© has become more liberal; but he still loves 
trieian 1 These questions were raised when the | P®nt his shield up all over hishouse Without show¬ 
ing that he is worthy to wear it. 

We have hedged round certain classes with a 
Spurious code of honour; the noble may sneer at 
the tradesman, and the tradesman pass the sneer on 
to the mechanic; yet are we wrong if wc decide 
that gentlemen are to be found in every rank—are 
sheltered as well under a thatch, full of sacred 
robins, as under a gilded dome 1- The humble- 
ifiided, the enduring, the charitable and the chaste, 
,:e may take to he the gentlefolk of the world; and 
their homes may be the mud-huts that skirt our 
public roads, as well as the lordly castles which 
frown from the steepest hills. Who can dissent 
from Tennyson when he sings— 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
"Tis only noble to Be good; ’ 

Kind,hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blobd ” ? 

—Household Words. 


THE NATION OF LONDON. 

was a most heavenly day in May of this year 
(1800), when I first beheld and first entered this 
mighty wilderness, the city—no! not the city, but 
the nation—of London. Often since then, at dis¬ 
tances ot two and three hundred miles or more from 
this colossal emporium of men, wealth, arts, and in¬ 
tellectual power, have I felt the sublime expression 
of her enormous magnitude in one simple form of | 
ordinary occurrence, viz., in the vast droves of cattle, 
suppose upon the great north roads, all with their 
heads directed to London, and expounding the size of 
the attracting body, together with the force of its 
attractive power, by the never-ending succession of 
these droves, and the remoteness from the capital of 
the lines upon which they are moving. A suction 
powerful, felt along radii so vast, and aconseious- 
bs, at the same time, that Upon other radii still 
ire vast, both by land and by sea, the same suction 
is operating, night and day, summer and and 
winter, and hurrying forever into one centre the in¬ 
finite means needed for her infinite purpeses, crowds 
the imagination with a pomp to which there is 
nothing corresponding upon this planet, either 
amongst the things that have been, or the things 
that are. Or, if any exception there is, _it must bo 
sought in ancient Rome. We, upon this occasion, 
were in an open carriage, and, chiefly (as I imagine) 
to avoid the dust, we approached London by rural 
lanes, where any such could he found, or, at least, 
along by-roads, quiet and shady, collateral to the 

som\'fo£rtui5^Tthi~s l r6lWfy , WS^’7 misae( J. 

the common approaches upon a mai» a; to _ an y ?£_ 
missed the whirl and the uproar, the tumult and the 
agitation, which continually thicken and thicken 
throughout the last dozen miles before you reach 
the suburbs. Already, at three stages’ distance (say, 
forty miles from London), upon some of the greatest 
roads, the dim presentiment of some vast capital 
reaches you obscurely, and like a misgiving. This 
blind sympathy with a mighty but unseen object, 
some vast magnetic range of Alps, in your neigh¬ 
bourhood, continues to increase, you know not how. 
Arrived at the last station for changing horses, Bar- 
net, suppose, on one of the north roads, or Hounslow 
on the western, you no longer think (as in all other 
plaoes) of naming the next stage; nobody says, 
pulling op, ‘ Horses on to London ’—that would 
sound ludicrous; one mighty idea broods ove 
minds, making it impossible to suppose any other 
destination. Launched upon this final stage, you 
soon begin to feel yourself entering the stream as it 
were of a Norwegian maelstrom; and the stream at 
length becomes the rush of a cataract. What is 
meant by the Latin word trepiiatio ? Not anything 
peculiarly connected with panic; it belongs as much 
to the hurrying to and fro of a coming battle, as of a 
coming flight; to a marriage festival as muoh as to 
a massacre; agitation is the nearest English word. 
This trepidation increases both audibly and visibly 
at every half mile, pretty much as one may suppose 
"" e roar of Niagara and the thrilling of the ground 
grow upon the senses in the last ten miles of 
approach, with the wind in its favour, until at length 
it would absorb and extinguish all other sounds 
whatsoever. Finally, for miles before you reach 
suburb of London, such as Islington, for instance, 
last great sign and augury of the immensity which 
belongs to the coming metroplis forces itself upon 
the dullest observer, in the growing sense of his 
utter insignifienoe. Everywhere else in England, 
you yourself, horses, carriage, attendants (it you 
travel with any), are regarded with attention, per¬ 
haps even curiosity: at all events you are 
But, after passing the final post-house on every 
avenue to London, for the latter ten or twelve miles, 
you become aware that you are no longer noticed ; 
nobody sees you; nobody hears you; nobody regards 


RICHARD I. I 

Unfailtno walls grow round me, black with link * ■ 
Of age, and reeking yet withAungeon damps, 

That elot their surface as with great sweat drops. 
Over the forest tops, with early ray, 

The barely risen sun searches me out 

In this imprisoning cell,; where human voice, | 

Saving mine own, hath never stirred the air: . 

Since that I entered. The strong eastexh wind 
Swells through my ironrtattice with lowrsnrp 
In its unscrupulous freedom, bearing 
With its rude gust somegleanings from without;' 

A breath from hill side, vine-encoinpassed cot.; 

A wilful snatch from overladen garden; 

A tribute from the field of tilth, and one 
From that whose only husbandman is God; 

But most, gfeen memories of the eternal woods,, 
Through which I hear the sough of long, gray arms 
a Give to the nestling wind a. steady growth. 

At intervals, the earth’s circle made complete,: 

The solemn moonlight glides into my cell, 

And always rests on that stone in the centre. 

These, only, mar.my quiet, Sun, Moon, Wind, 7 
Save that sometimes 1 hear the sudden swoop 
Of some great eagle, vagrant from his rock. 

Yet am X in my natural right & King— 

(ih, empty title! where is now thine, honour ? ! 
Canst rescue now from this enforced strait 
The unwilling victim of that kingly claim ? 

Alas, saefieart! thou canst not curb thy gijevings. 
To any wonted mood; they spring from thee 
As arrow from bent bow, or bird from bough!; 

From the faT fields of Palestine I eafne, 

From the blest land that caught the divine feet 
Of Him tire Nazarene; the Holy City, . 

■;. Once, taken, and once lost, we strove to wrest 
Again from unbelieving infidels. 

As fitting preface to that crowning act, 

Borne other hard-fought battles had been ours. 

Azotes gained a name not soon to perish, 

From that day’s work upon her welcome plain. 

’Twas after Acre’s conquest, thence went, we forth 
On onr exulting route to dear Jerusalem. 

The dust of three days’ travel scarce Had’stained ns, 
Our,shields were not yet heavy in the sun, 

When Saladin set on his turbaned host. 

That, since the march began, had folded round us 
As the horizon; as it, too, kept aloof. 

Then thrice ten thonsand.lances leaped in rest, 

And thrice ten thousand plumes, borne grandly on, 
Streamed to the wind on that first fearful rush, 

That sent "the Moslems to the mountain base 
In one tremendous fecoil. Jean! ’twas 
A kingly sight, well worth my vanished crown 
To see it o’er again. 

How this traitor 

Memory doth, from the unsealed Past, revive' 

Some unwept glory, and, with cunning hand, 

Beguile us from the. instant misery’s presence! 
Speeding to England from.the Sacred War 
(For that my realm’s confusion made it meet), 

I sought to cross the borders of this Austria, 

In peasant guise. Sad fortune! captive made, 

And cast in prison by the land’s great dulce, 

Here wear I my lone days. Perfidious Austria! 

That finds a large revenge in playing jailor 
To one that dhred rebuke his proud assumption. 
Oh,.kmght : l^gj! foresworn^Oh^commoK faith 
So .tortured from its fealty in this! 

What gains he hut the scorn of manly hearts ? . 
True knight shall never covet fame like his. 

When shall these jealous walls unclose, 

When shall this iron guarded door fall back, 

And that long-speechless warden ope the way 
To breath of air unstrained by iron window ? 

And thee, far distant, sunny England ! 

My people of their grievous lords complain, 

And sad hopes cherish of their King’s return. 

So would I, might I but escape these bands 
Of chilling stone.'no falcon’s flight were e’er 
So sure and straight as my home course WoUId he. 
Who hears .my wail? I cry hot unth man; 

Faileth all hope in him. Who lists my wail V 
He whom I fought for on Azotps’ plain. 

He whom I served with gold and richer blood, 

Now, surely, will not desert me. Certes, 

It cannot be in this drear cell X die. ; 


JOHN ELLIS, THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
RAGGED SCHOOL TEACHER. 

The best reformatory treatment for criminal and 
destitute children, is a subject which is deeply en-, 
gaging the attention of philanthropists at the present' 
moment. Among those persons who have most 
nearly attained to a satisfactory solution Of this pro¬ 
blem is John Ellis, who is by trade a shoemaker. 
Nine years ago lie became a Ragged School Teacher. 
He closely examined the 2000 poor children who had 
passed through the Ragged Schools with which lie 
was connected. He watched and questioned them; 
made himself acquainted with their secrets; studied 
the causes which led them to commit crime; ascer¬ 
tained the defeots of the ordinary system of prison 
restraint and punishment; and formed the noble 
and courageous determination to endeavour to re¬ 
claim some of the most incorrigible of these unhappy 
and neglected children. Friends, neighbours, po¬ 
licemen, and city missionaries alike warned him of 
the impracticability of his scheme : and even the 
committee of the Ragged School regarded his propo¬ 
sal with disfavour. But the attempt was made. Ho 
began in 4th Month, 18’48, with three lads, who 
were pupils in the Brook street Ragged School, in 
th| New Road, London. J. Ellis rightly thought 
that one cause of their crime was want of employ¬ 
ment ; “ they had never been used to work, and nc 
one had ever taken them by the hand-to train them 
into the way of work.” So lie employed them at his 
trade of shoemaking. He supplied them with whole¬ 
some food, gave them clothes to wear, and provided 
them with as many comforts as he possibly could. 
Each of the three lads had been cohvicted of crime. 
One had been several times committed, and had 
been whipped in jail; the other two were not so 
criminal, but they, had been beggars and very desti¬ 
tute. He at .once commenced witfea system of free¬ 
dom and liberty to the lads. He used to go and sit 
^ jhan j"” three hours a-day, instructing 


CHAT WITH THE CONDUCTOR. 

It’s not often a man loses anything hv kindness. 

I know a little matter of that sort saved my life, 
and perhaps the lives of many others at the same 
time,” 

“ How was that 1 ” asked we of our friend Raw¬ 
lings, the model conductor. 

“ Why, we had an Irishman on this road watch¬ 
ing a tunnel. It was warm weather so he used to 
get into the tunnel to keep cool. I rather think he 
used to take a little liquor when he was lonesome; 
any way, he laid down on the track one day to listen 
for the cars. He fell asleep, and very imprudently 
got his head cut off by the express train. Well, 
there was the lhst of that Irishman. There was the 
devil’s own row in his shanty when we took the poor 
fellow up, and got away as soon as we decently 
could, for you know it’s not agreeable to he surround¬ 
ed with a "distracted family when you’re neither 
doctor nor a preacher. 

“ Somehow I was always sorry when I passe 
that place; of course I felt as if—not exaotly lb 
same thing—hut just as bad might happen to m 
some day, and then there’d be another row in afi 
mily. I told my wife about it, and she sent the 
family some little things. The widow of the dead 
Irishman was a Catholic, and, as I was then on a 
very fast train, I would sometimes take up the old 
woman on Sunday and carry her to church at Mar- 
tinsburg. I somehow thought it was a satisfaction 
to her to go to church, for she had hut little chance 
in this world anyhow. 1 certainly did not expect to 
get anything for it in this world, and I expected 
they had so much scored against me in the other 
that it would n’t amount to anything there. 

-~™—_--i_tg W ifhe 

next winter it was very cold, and the mountains 
were covered with snow; we were running to make 
time, when, on turning a curve, the engineer saw a 
waving light on the track, and we soon heard some 
one ahead shouting. I was then out on the platform. 
The engineer slacked up and stopped the engine, 
and we got out and went ahead in the dark to see 
what was the matter. There it was. A large land¬ 
slide had fallen across the track, near the shanty of I 
that old Irishwoman. She had built up a large fire 
and watched for the train, for the curves were so 
sharp that we might have been upon the slide before 
we could see it. So, when we run up, there was the 
old lady, with her calico cap, swinging the chunk of I 
fire like a revolving light-house, and there were the 1 
little Irish carrying brush, like so many little beavers. 
She had watched all that night in the cold. But 
for her, in another minute we should have run into 
a pile of dirt and stone as big as Barnum’s Hotel. I 
should have got a ‘ pit ticket,’ certain, for I was on 
the platform. What would have become of the pas¬ 
sengers and train you can guess as well as I can.” 

We expressed a hope that the old widow had been 
..properly rewarded. 

“ The passengers made up about eighty dollars, 
the company afterwards gave her a shanty rent free, 
the brakemen and engineers bought her a cow, and 
she made out very well. But when I handed the 
money to her that night, ehe said : ‘ Gintlemen and 
ladies, I’m thankful, and may ye niver know the 
want of what ye give me. But what I did Was 
mostly on account of him there. He was kind and 
thoughtful to the poor and the afflicted, and I’d 
watched till I froze before harrum should have oi 
to him, if 1 could ha helped it.’ ” 

“ D—n the thing, it made me choke right up, 

“ Passen jars for the Rela-a-y.” “Don’t forget 
your umbrella, sir; there might he an explosion, 
and you’d want it to keep off the cinders.” ' 
me pass your bandbox, miss.” “ Take eartSotJjjju 
little boy, madam, no insurance on him.f 
right! go ahead! ”— Washington Republic. 


Hope is the dream of the vigilant. 


with them for _ __ ^ 

them in the laws of their physical nature, and ... 
the laws of God. His’ theory is, “ If you 1 get the 
affections, the work is nearly done, and you may 
mould them as you please.” The three boys who 
were originally admitted, begged him to permit two 
of their associates to be taken in, that they might 
'ed from ruin, offering to share their food 
among them v and to divide three rations into five. 
The arrangement was made as was desired, nor did 
the boys repine at their diminished allowance. The 
number of lads was at length increased to fifteen, 
but the funds at the disposal of the committee fell 
off, and J. Ellis’s slender resources were severely 
taxed in his determination to see if these boys could 

it be reformed. 

The worthy treasuror of the Brook street Ragged 
School, Platt, was in the habit of inviting these boj's 
to his house, by way of-affording them an evening’ - 
amusement sometimes, that they might not be in 
duced to go to the penny theatre. A few simple 
experiments in chemistry, the; use of drawing mater- 
rials, a sdng or two, or some tricks at conjuring, 
served to pass a pleasant evening; Which, in the 
language of one of the hoys, “ heat all the ‘ [ ’ ” 

(penny theatres). Upon one occasion, David 
Esq,, the Recorder of Ipswich, was invited to meet 
these ragged children at the house of his friend 
Platt. He was much struck with J. Ellis’s perfect 
knowledge of the mental peculiarities of the children 
he had to deal with, and with the simplicity of his 
own character. In 12th Month, 1851, a conference 
was held at Birmingham on juvenile delinquency, 
which was attended by David Power, who stated 
the result of J. Ellis’s experiment with these lads. 
In 5th and Gth Month, 18M. a select committee of I 
the House of Commons—presided over by E. Baines 
—was appointed to consider the subject of criminal 
and destitute delinquency. Dr. Power, in the course 
of his valuable evidence, called.the attention of the, 
committee to the success of J. Ellis’s attempts tore- 
claim hoys who were considered by the police to bo 
incorrigible thieves : and, od the 4th of Gth Month, 
J. Ellis himself was examined by the committee. He 
was asked what first turned his mind to the refor¬ 
mation of these criminals 1 He replied, “Thepower 
of religion upon the mind.” Being asked the secret 
of his 8ncoees, he said: “ I at once recognised the 
hoys aH my children ; they looked upon me as their 
father; and, the latent power of their souls being 
brought into existence, there was every feeling that 
1 could expect from a child toward me. My prin¬ 
ciple,object always was to put in their power the: 
means of getting a living, by teaching them a busi¬ 
ness. With regard to their morals, I thought I could 
net do better than set before them a good, example, 
and X ate with them, drank with them, and slept 

with them; and I associated myself With them in 
every way. I showed them the law of the gospel as 
well as I could. I am not much of a scholar myself, 
and iherefore 1 could not cultivate their intellects 
much.” 

John,Ellis was askod by Monckton Miles, M. P.. 

“ Have you had any boys that you had been obliged 
to give up, whom you positively could not reclaim ‘ “ 
His answer was—“ I have never seen such a case ; a 
T have confidence that, if 1 had any boy who had his 
right senses about him, I could reform him.” 

The Birmingham Conference led Joseph Sturge 
seek an interview with Ellis. He was delighted to 
find so many healthy-looking, happy, and industrious 
lads at work, as were then assembled in Sfebbington 
street, Oakley Square ; and the interview ended in 
J. Ellis going down to Birmingham, to take charge 
of some lads who were said to be the most incorrigi¬ 
ble young thieves who had ever been in the prisons 
of that town or the. neighbourhood. J. Sturge 
established a Reformatory Institution for Juvenile 
Delinquents, in the Rylands Road, Birmingham, 
which has, since last summer, been under the silper- 
intendanee Of J. Ellis. The institution has consisted 
of a family group of twenty persons, residing toge¬ 
ther in three cottages. All the inmates have been 
of the criminal class except J. Ellis and his son; J. 
Barkham, field-labourer, and his wife, who has acted 
as matron. The ageao f the sixteen, persons of the 
family who have been criminals vary from twelve to 
twenty, with the exception of one child of only six- 
and-a-half, and one young man of twenty-two years 
of age. J>Ellis employed the inmates in various 
ways, according to their capacity ; and so success¬ 
ful has been his method of treatment that, in the 
First Month a public meeting was held at Birming¬ 
ham—Lord Calthorpe in the chair—at which it was 
determined to establish an industrial institution, to 
be called the “Birmingham Reformatory Institu¬ 
tion” for-the care, education, employment, an ' 
formation of destitute, neglected children. 
Adderley, M.P., most liberally offered to build, at 
Saltley, a house with workshops and dormitories for 
twenty boys, with space reserved for future addi¬ 
tions, and to attach to the building five acres of land. 
J. Ellis was invited to take the management. The 
boys who were first under his care at Birmingham, 
when he Commenced the institution established b; 
Joseph Sturge, were last week removed to a smai 
farm in Worcestershire, called the Rye Fields, where 
J. Ellis is left at liberty to carry out his plans at the 
expense of Joseph and Charles Sturge. J. Ellis has 
an excellent agent for Joseph Sturge’s department- 
how under his eharge'^fSeen^oys^w'lio'havl*frei 
in eight different; jails. Some of them were t'e 
tenced to he transported, and all of them we: 
wicked and cruel in the extreme. It is not, of course, 
pretended that these boys are now perfect, but there 
has never yet been a case of desertion; and thieving, 
fighting, swearing, quarrelling, gambling, drinking, 
&e., which use to be the rule, are now the exception. 
The Reformatory School is supported by Lord Cal¬ 
thorpe, Lord Lyttelton,-Adderley, and others, 

who are thoroughly satisfied with the results of J. 
Ellis’s teaching. It the institution should increase 
—and it appeals for general subscriptions, being 
open to the, reception of criminal boys from all parts 
of the kingdom, at a very moderate weekly charge— 
it is not proposed that the first building should be 
extended, but that similar buildings should be sepa¬ 
rately added to it, containing from twelve to fifteen 
boys each, so as to retain the home character of 
small establishments for the Whole institution. 

We are informed that John Ellis knows the lads 
he has to deal with so well, that they do nothing 
which he does not in some way become acquainted 
with, so that they think he is almost omniscient. 
His object appears to be, not good behaviour pro¬ 
duced by compulsion and by measures of restraint, 
but the eliciting and building up of a character in 
each convicted child, by which he may be able to 
resist the temptations, to which he will he- exposed 
on leaving his roof. 

He never orders them to do anything of which he 
is not the first to set an example. The lads pass 
their own laws, hut ho considers himself as much 
bound by them as they are. For instance, they 
have a rule that all must be at home at the si 
hour in the evening. Ellis was himself late on 
occasion; the next morning he went without his 
breakfast, which was the penalty for the breach of 
the law they had made; notwithstanding the entrea¬ 
ties of the lads that he would make an exception in 
his own case. On another occasion, they were all 
occupied in under-draining a field. The work was 
very laborious, and some of the lads’ hands began 
to blister and bleed; they showed them to Ellis, but 
he showed them that his hands were bleeding and 


blistered toO, and they resumed their work without 
a murmur. He is a man of the truest piety and 
kindness of heart ; and all these various attributes 
and virtues give him an influence over the lads, 
which leads to the most extraordinary and success¬ 
ful results in the way of reforming them, “ And 
When you speak to him about it all (says a friend of 
J. Ellis), he always speaks of himself as nothing— 
as an instrument only—and that all the glory is 
God’s.” 

John, El® was born on the 9th of 11th Month, 

>09, at Swaffham, of humble but respectable pa¬ 
rents. His father enlisted into the 56th regiment, 
in 1794, and after serving in Holland and the West 
Indies, was discharged, in 1809, in the city of Cork’. 
He married a native of Ireland, and returned to his 
native town, where he was sergeant in the Norfolk 
Volunteers, and sergeant-major in the West Norfolk 
Local Militia, until the peace which followed Wa¬ 
terloo. Be is still living, and in the enjoyment of a 
small pension. John, who was the third son, was 
taught the trade of a shoemaker, and came to Lon¬ 
don about the y@fr 1833, to work for his brother, S. 
Ellis, of Albany street, where he resided until Gth 
Month, 1852. In liis humble way he has been a 
great reader, and has especially endeavoured to 
study the human heart. His friends state that there 
is an amount of benevolence in his character incon¬ 
ceivable by any but those who are intimately ac¬ 
quainted with him. He has been twice married, 
and lost his second wife about four years since. He 
has only one son (by his first wife), now about 
twelve years old, who’has been of great assistance to, 
his father in his reformatory plans. J. Ellis thus 
describes liis system to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons; 

My system is a system of privilege; I have, per¬ 
haps, twenty degrees of privilege, such as favou" 
food, liberty, indulgence, kindness, and so on. 
have quite sufficient rewards and punishments. Y< 
must have a system of rewards and punishments, hut 
of mental, not corporal punishment; for if you get 
hold of the mind, you will find that it is capable of 
suffering far more than the body. ... . With 

regard to their labour, I put the boys all on a pivot 
of their own. I make them move in a circle with 
regard to their labour. I say to them, “ If you do so 
much labour, all you do over shall be paid for.” 
That was a system they liked, they could gain' by 
this, and, of. course, they could get my favour, and 
food; and a hoy that was industrious and willing to. 
dp all he could to oblige me would he raised to a 
better state of work. He would sit near to me at 
my table, and he would receive marks of favour of 
different sorts, he would have a better pair of boots 
made, better clothes, and various other little things 
that are great things to him; whereas a boy that 
would not work would not have a penny to spend, 
any clothes. Whenever I saw anything wrong, 

I have been used to warn'them, and say, “Now, do 
. do that again.” Though I never used the rod, 
anything else of that sort, there is a fooling in 
these lads that brings them to perfect submission ; 
they dread my looks, or a frown, or a word from me 
more than they would dread the lash.— Bapd ofl 
Hope Review. __________ 1 

A'TTLE AT FIRST, BUT MIGHTY AT LAST. 

A traveller through a fiuaty roaS 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one tools: root and sprouted up, 
t And ,grpw into a tree. 

Love sought its, shade at evening,time, 

To breathe its early vows. 

And Age was pleased in. heats of noon. 

To bask beneath its houghs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet,music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore! 


Where w 




d lost its way , 
ss and fern; 

>r scooped a well, 
len might turn. 


He walled it ,_ 

A ladle at. thehrin... 

He thought not of the deed lie did. 

But judg'd that toil might drink- , 

He paSshd again, and lo 1 the well, 

By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And Saved a life beside 1 

A dreamerUlropp’d a random thought, 
’Twas old, and yet was new, 

A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in helqg true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 

Audio ! its light became 
, A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was arUalh its issue great; 
j A watch-fire on the hill, 


A nameless man, amid, the crowd 
That throng'd the daily mart, 

Let fall a wOrd of Hope and Love, ‘ 

Unstudied from the heart: 

A whisper-on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother .from the dust, ‘ 

It saved.a soul from death, 

; pgerm! O fount! O word of love! 

O thought, at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last! Charles MaCkay. 


(tattings front /omgn JJublirotions. 

Plagiarising from Swedenborg. —They say in 
Sweden, that the table-moving and spirit-rapping phe¬ 
nomena were perfectly familiar to Swedenborg. 

- Mrs. Stowe is said to have received an offer of I 

fl0,000, and half the, profits, from Messrs. Constable 
& Go,, to write a temperance tale. 

- Captain Erskine’s “Journal of a Cruise among 

the Islands of the Pacific” (just published) is conclusive 
in proving that the greater majority cf the Feejf' 
group are still addicted to cannibalism. On the oc 
sion of a visit from islanders paying tribute to the chief 
of a neighbouring island, it is customary for the latter 
to give a cannibal banquet! 

-A college for the education of negroes is to be 

established at Bermuda. At a meeting of its promoters, 
the Rev, Hampden Gurney said that “ while the oollege 
invited those of dark shade, it did not exclude the 
white ; thus a struggle with respect to caste might 
arise; but when he saw how in the West Indies brown 
men sat on the bench, he saw that this prejudice was 
not insuperable.” Judge Halxburton expressed his 
opinion that the institution would be a benefit to the 
black race; hut he would have preferred “ not quite 
so fine a name as college, as that pre-supposed its being 
devoted to gentlemen-” 

- The Rev. 11. Barrf.tt, a clergyman of the North 

of England, exclaims in the course of a pamphlet he has 
just issued relative to the capitular revenues, “ Y 
there are such things in the English Church, alone 
the whole earth in this, as priest-dandies ! Itev. Pop¬ 
injays ! groat at conoerts ; the very soul of a pic-nic : 
irresistible with the ladies ; infallible with himself; 
the familiar of clubs; the magazine his literature, and 
his conversation—bosh ! See; him, the exquisite street- 
lounger ! spotless—as to his linen; faultless—in the 
tie of- a cravat; with mincing gait, ‘ town-built coat,’ 
his per fumed whiskers, and pale lilac gloves — the 

such men curates of—yea, verily of one who will see t< 
their preferment.” 

—■— Cheap Juterature —A few months Since 1 
was applied to myself to contribute to a new journal, 
not exactly gratuitous, but at a very small advance 
upon nothing—aud avowedly because the work had 
been planned according to that estimate. However, I 
accepted the terms conditionally ; that is to say, pro¬ 
vided the principle could he properly carried out. 
Accordingly, I wrote to my butcher, baker, and other 
tradesmen, informing them that it was necessary, for 
the sake of cheap literature and the interest of the 
reading public, that they should furnish me with seve¬ 
ral commodities at a very trifling per eentage above 
cost price. It will he sufficient to quote the answer of 
the butcher: “Sir—Respectin’ your note. Cheap 
literater be blowed. Butchers must live as well as 
other pepel—and if so be you or the readin’ publick 
wants to have meat at prime cost, you must buy your 
own beastesses, and kill yourselves.”— Thomas Hood. 

-Our Antipodes.— It is observed in Mr. Lance- 

lott’s book upon Australia, just out, that almost every¬ 
thing in nature is, in Australia, the reverse of what it 
is here. When wo have winter, they have s 

when we have day, they have night; we have_ 

pressing nearly opposite to their feet; there, too, the 
compass points to the south ; the sun travels along the 
northern heavens ; the plumage of the birds is beauti¬ 
ful, their notes are harsh and strange; the swans are 
black; the eagles are whi te; the moles lay eggs ; the 
owls screech and hoot only in the day-time; the cuc- 
kofl’s song is heard only in the night; the valleys are 
cool, the mountain-tops are warm; the north winds 
are hot, the south winds are cold, the east winds are 
healthy; the bees are without sting ; the cherries groiv 
with the stone outside; one of the birds has a broom in 
his mouth instead of a tongue; another creature (the 
duck-billed platypus) unites with the body, fur, and 
habits of a mole, the webbed foot and bill of a duck. 
Many of the beautiful flowers are without smell; and 
even the geological formation of the country, as far as 
ascertained, is most singular. 

-The Waists |>f American Ladies. —The un¬ 
natural length and ridiculous smallness of their waists 
baffle description. A waist that could, be spanned is an 
English metaphorical expression used in a novel, but it 
is an American fact ; and so alarming does it appear to 
an Englishman, that my first sentiment, on viewing the 


r __| ..of pity for unfortunate beings 

who might possibly break off in the middle, like flowers 
from the stalk, before the evening, concluded. No less 
extraordinary is the size of the ladies’ arms. I saw 
many which were scarce thicker than moderate-sized 
walking-sticks. Yet, strange to say, when these ladies 
pass the age of forty, they frequently attain an enor¬ 
mous size. The whole economy of their structure is 
then reversed, their waists and arms becoming the 
thickest parts of the body. Here is a subject worthy 
the contemplation of the ethnologist. Iiow comes it t 
.. . ■“ ' ‘ype—which T --—MjJ- 

affected by 

identity—how comes it to pass, 

I say, that the English, type is so strangely altered in , 
a few generations ? 11 ha'Ve heard various hypotheses; 
amongst others, the habits of the people—the dry cli¬ 
mate. The effect of the latter on a European eonstitu- 
would have appeared to me sufficient to account for 
the singular conformation, if I had not been persuaded 
by natives of the country that the.small waist is mainly" 
owing to tight-laeing. This practice, it is said, is per¬ 
severed in to an alarming extent; and, if report be 
true, it is to be feared that the effects will be felt by 
future generations to a greater degree than they are at 
present.— Dublin University Magazine, 

-Few terms in the English lauguage are taken in 

so contumelious and insulting a sense as shbpboy, shop¬ 
walker, or counter-jumper ; the press and the carica¬ 
ture-sheets teem with poignant satires on sueh degraded 
beings, who become lord mayors, aldermen, merchant 
princes not unfrequently. Those of us who do keep 

-are prone to conceal our servile avocation under 

pseudo-classical coguomen. We call our shops 
warehouses, emporiums, repositories, stores, pantech¬ 
nicons, establishments, jnagasins, anything but what 
they really are—Shops. Our shopkeepers are merchant 
tailors, chemisiers,' artists in hair, purveyors, cos¬ 
tumiers, oorsetiers—any thing but tailors, shirt-makers, 
hair-workers, grocers, or stay-makers. Why is this? 
Why, as we have hinted in a previous page, should it 
’ considered mean and paltry to make a gentleman’s 
U, and something high and genteel to, manufacture 
the cloth the coat is made from. The Lodds clothier is 
a gentleman, a county magistrate perdfiance, and a 
master of hounds ; the PalL Mall tailor is a snip, the 
ninth part of a man, a beast with a bill. Sir Musco¬ 
vado Cane (of the firm of Cane, Lump, and M'Trash, of 
London and Cutchcumapoore) is senior partner in a 
great East Indian house, dealing in rice, sugar, pepper 
and spices. Thomas Sandygrita, proprietor of the ori¬ 
ginal golden teapot, in High Street, Shoreditch, deals 
’ 10 in sugar, pepper, and spices ; yet what an almost 
measurable distanfce there is between the two shop¬ 
keepers : the one whose shop has a plate-glass frontage 
and a mahogany oounter, aud the one whose! goods are 
stored in a musty, rat-infected warehouse up goodness 
knows how many flights of stairs, with great cranes 
like gibbets outside the windows. Sir Muscovado is a 
directer of the Bank of England, and at his country 
residence at Putney he rears the finest hot-house grapes 
in this realm. He goes to court in a golden coach and 
a golden coat; he dines with Cabinet Ministers. San- 
dygrits is simply an elder of Little Rabshekah Chapel, 
hard by, smokes his pipe nightly in the parlour of the 
Hog and Tongs public-house, and has Serious thoughts 
of marrying his daughter Jemima to young Joseph 
Sweetbread, the butcher of Kiogsland. Can you, with¬ 
out being astonished, view the enormous social gulf that 
yawns between these two men,, brothers in calling, 
aspirations, and sympathies—for both yearn but for 
one great objeet: to buy their sugars anil rice in the 
cheapest market, and sell them in the dearest ? Yet do 
— imagine that the head of the great Cutchcumapoore 
i would ever take, in public or in private, the 
slightest notice of the grocer—that Lady Cane would 
sit in the same apartment, eat at the same board, as 
Mrs. Sandygrits ? Why ? Is it more honorable to sell 
a hogshead of sugar than a pound—a bale of cloth than 
an ell ? Why is there snch an enormous social disparity 
between Mr. Sheriff Slow who contracts to supply the 
Horse Guards with jack-boots, and Mr. Crispin Snob 
who mends my bluchers ? Who made all these rounds 
' the social ladder ?— Household Words. 

- Faraday, the^reat Electrician, has been expe¬ 
rimenting on table-turning, “ not,” he says, “ that it 
was necessary on my own account, for my conclusion 
respecting its nature was soon arrived at, and is not, 
changed.” Ho has since published, in the Athenaeum, 
the details at length of his experiments, but in the 
meantime announced, in the Times, his plan of experi 
menting, and its results. Assuming that the tables 
were moved by a quasi involuntary muscular action o( 
the operator, Faraday’s first point was to prevent the 
mind having any undue influence over the effects pro¬ 
duced, in relation to the nature of the substances em¬ 
ployed. A bundle of plates, consisting of sandpaper, 
millboard, glue, glass, plastic clay, tinfoil, card-board, 
gutta-percha, vulcanized India-rubber, wood, and re 
sinous cement, was therefore made up and tied together, 
and being placed on a table under the hand of a t urner, 
did not prevent the transmission of the power. Tho 
table turned as before. Hence, no objection could be 
taken to the use of these substances in the construction 
apparatus. The next "point Was to determine the 
place and source of motion; that is to say, whether the- 
table moved the hand, or the hand the table. To ascer¬ 
tain this, indicators were constructed. One of these 
consisted of a light lever, having its fulcrum on the 
table, its short arm attached to a pin fixed on a card¬ 
board, which could slip on the surface of the table, aiid 
its long arm projecting as an index of motion. It is 
evident that if the experimenter willed the table to 
move towards the left, and it did so move before the 
hands, placed at the time on the card-board, then the 
index would move to the left also, the fulcrum going 
with the table. If the bands involuntarily moved to¬ 
wards the left, without the table, the index would go 
towards the right; and, if neither table nor hands 
moved, the index would itself remain immoveable. The 
result was, that while the operators saw the index, it 
mained very steady ; when it was hidden from them, or 
they looked away from it, it wavered about, though 
they believed that they always pressed directly down¬ 
wards , and when the table did not move, there was 
still, unwittingly, a resultant of hand-force in the di¬ 
rection it was wanted to make the table move. This 
resultant of hand-force increases'as the fingers and 
hands become stiff, numb and insensible by pressure, 
till it becomes an amount sufficient to move the table. 
Mr. Faraday has perfected his testing-apparatus, and 
placed it on view to the public at the store of Newman, 
philosophical instrument maker, No. 122 Regent street, 
London. But the most curious effect of this last appa¬ 
ratus is the corrective powerit possesses over the mind 
of the table-turner. As soon as the index is placed 
within view, and the operator perceives that it tells 
truly whether he is pressing downwards only, or ob¬ 
liquely, then all effects of table-turning cease, even 
though the operator persevere till he become weary 
and worn out. 

Such is the result of Mr. Faraday’s experiments on 
tables moved by the laying-on of hands, but the ques¬ 
tion is as much in the dark as ever, inasmuch as tables 
without being touched at all. His experiments 
ingenious, but his theory is not a new one, 

— St. Simon. —The strange system of Saint Simon, 
a partial development of Fourier’s still stranger one 
(although real St. Simonians deny it), was, after the 
death of the great apostle, in 1825, attacked and de¬ 
fended with increased passion, and St. Simon, as well 
as his doctrines, revered or ridiculed. His disciples 
took every opportunity of praising his heroic conduct 
in the North American war of liberation under Bonlle 
and Washington, and sought there the first impulse for 
his ideas of amelioration; others fancied that his in¬ 
carceration on two occasions had aroused increased re¬ 
flection in him as to the errors of society. This may 
have been the case in bis French prison, for St. Simon 
had never mixed himself up in political affairs, and was 
imprisoned for eleven months in consequence of a mis¬ 
take. The 9th Thermidor liberated him again. Till 
the year 1807 he was exclnsively engaged in industrial 
speculations, which were, however, uiiBneomraful, and 
ho afterwards devoted ten years to the preparation of 
his later doctrine. Various travels and a few pamph¬ 
lets served to inform the public of his views, which, 
however, were not reoeived with that euthusiam he 
anticipated. Disgust at his ill success drove him into 
a state of monomania, during which he sought to put an 
end to his life. He, however, was unsuccessful In his 
attempt, and the loss of an eye was the only result of 
the desperate design. Ilia actual disciples only ad¬ 
hered to bis doctrines after death ; while, on the other 
hand, older and calmer observers, who had an insight 
into his former life, felt so muoh the less sympathy 
with him. Exaltation, nearly equivalent with mad¬ 
ness, had disturbed liis senses long before his death, 
and the compassionate remark Ce pauvre fou, which I 
heard from his intimate friends and relations, confirmed 
me in the ijea I heard of his character, as a good tem¬ 
pered but weak one. He felt himself strong enough to 
make every sacrifice for his fancied amelioration of so¬ 
ciety ; but he was much too weak to see through in¬ 
triguers and adventurers, who took advantage of his 
good nature and generosity. The highest degree of 
exaltation led him to the most extravagant actions. The 
best proof of this will be found in the following anec¬ 
dote, which I mention with the permission of still living 
persons who were very closely connected with him : 

Madame de Stael was sitting one day in her garden 
at Coppet, when a gentleman, perfectly unknown to 
her, tub lied, in an indescribably excited condition, to¬ 
wards her, threw himself at her feet, and incessantly 
repeated : 

“ Madame, you are the greatest woman on earth, I 
am the greatest man; you must become mine; two 
minds in such affinity as ours must be united,” &e. 

It, may be easily imagined that such an address from 
a perfect stranger appeared to Madame de Stael a plain 
proof of his madness, and she escaped from him as soon 
as she could. I do not know what passed in St. Simon’s 
mind when he found the greatest woman on earth pre¬ 
ferred to finish her career without the greatest man; 
but it was certainly one of his fixed ideas to develop 
great moral powers in the same way as Prince Frede¬ 
rick William of Prussia strove to propagate great phy¬ 
sical strength in his army. In consequence of this 
fanoy, he had travelled with extra post night and day 
. . Coppet -—From an article in the (Lon-/ 


Power ought.to follow, not precede, justice. 


